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Methodists and Presbyterians, who a hundred years 
ago hated each other more cordially than Protestants 
and Catholics, Jews and Gentiles, do in this country 
to-day. This federation marks an advance almost as 
great as that of Japan. The churches of the Federa- 
tion have come out into the modern world. They do 
not like all the company they find there, and are sur- 
prised to find it, on the whole, so respectable. The 
greatest surprise of all is to find that the little company 
of 75,000 Unitarians has the sympathy and respect of the 
entire country, so far as it lies outside of denomina- 
tional orthodoxy. If the Federation ever meets again, it 
will see some more surprising things, and may commit it- 
self to some of them to an extent that now seems im- 


possible. 
& 


WITH all possible sympathy for the Jews in their sad 
plight and filled as we are with horror at the contempla- 
tion of their sufferings, we think the worst advice we can 
give them is to take arms and to fight. The only hope 
for the Jews in Russia is in the establishment of a govern- 
ment strong enough and liberal enough to give them full 
protection when they are innocent, and to punish them 
after a legal fashion when they are guilty. To arm the 
Jews and to exhort them to fight would be exactly like 
putting arms into the hands of the negroes in the South, 
and urging them to fight whenever lynching is attempted. 
The effect of such action would be, not to prevent lynch- 
ing, but to openly raise war, of which the result would be 
the total destruction of the weaker party. 


& 


THE commission of inquiry appointed by the govern- 
ment of Belgium to find out what is going on in the Congo 
Free State has made its report. While it could not be 
expected to take the tone of Mr. Morel or to accept all 
the statements of Protestant missionaries, who are bit- 
terly hostile to the Catholic Church, yet the report seems 
to have been honestly made by competent men who are 
desirous of telling the truth. The picture as they paint 
it is black enough, although not so black as Mr. Morel 
would paint it, and the commission shows that many evil 
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and cruel things have been done in Africa, not only by 
reckless traders and local natives, but by officers of the 
government. The rubber trade is the source of the 
chief miseries of the natives, for which the Belgium gov- 
ernment is responsible. With all the mismanagement 
and cruelty of the administration of affairs on the Congo, 
the commission testifies that in their opinion there has 
been in this country, on the whole, a vast improvement 
during the last twenty-five years. 


& 


MEN of all creeds and all opinions must admire the 
manly fashion in which Dr. Harper, president of the Chi- 
cago University, does his work with the full consciousness 
that death stands at the door, and that any moment his 
earthly work may cease. He gives daily attention to the 
work of his office, putting into that all the energy that is 
not appropriated by the disease which is gradually eating 
away his life. It requires far less bravery to charge 
against a parapet fortified with machine guns than it 
does to stand alone, without the excitement of battle 
op the contagion of enthusiasm, quietly preparing to 
die. 

& 


THE Independent of New York gives no quarter to Uni- 
tarians; but, in its own way, it works for the emancipa- 
tion of religion from the burden of ancient history in- 
correctly written. Speaking of the bishops who have 
condemned Prof. Mitchell of Boston University for very 
mild heresies, the editor says: ‘‘They have forbidden a 
conservative scholar—for every Old Testament scholar 
knows that Prof. Mitchell is what would now be called a 
conservative—to question ‘the historic character of the 
early chapters of Genesis.’ This is amazing and puerile. 
Every school book of history teaches us that no deluge 
was thrown in where Genesis puts it, and science totally 
discredits it as history. No teacher of credit believes 
that the world was made in six days, or that six thousand 
years ago Adam and Eve were the first progenitors of 
the human race, or that Methuselah lived nine hundred 
and sixty-nine years, or that languages had their origin 
at the Tower of Babel. It isa part of the business of such 
a professor as Dr. Mitchell to show his students how to 
reconcile their knowledge with their faith; and it should 
have been the business of the bishops to brush aside tech- 
nicalities, and find a way to approve one of their most 
devout scholars. Instead they have done a sad injury 
to the Church they ought to lead.” 


od 


By way of a quotation in the Congregationalist, we learn 
what the editor of the Churchman thinks about the Fed- 
eration of Churches. He says: ‘‘It has seemed to us 
all along wiser that the Federation of Churches should 
adhere to the original plan of combining in good works, 
social, economic, and otherwise, and not attempt to force 
co-operation in these things to a religious test. But 
the conference committee seems to have determined 
upon a religious test in order to get upon a basis of church 
unity. This being true, the proposition of the Congre- 
gational ministers and others, that Unitarianism should 
be accepted as a part of,our common Christianity, be- 
comes an impossible one. For, while Christians may 
unite with any body of people or with individuals who 
desire to co-operate in good works in the hope that such 
co-operation will lead to the attainment of a Christian 
basis of life, it is wholly impossible that a body of Chris- 
tian churches could agree to enter into co-operation 
with Unitarians with the idea that Christianity can re- 
main Christian if it is reduced and attenuated to a Uni- 
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tarian basis. No conference of Christian Churches 
could ever admit or do anything that would indicate 
that it would admit such a proposition.” 


Be Grateful. 


Be grateful for what? We hear and read much about 
the evil of the world, wickedness in high places, the iniq- 
uity of business men, scandals in society, the insincerity 
of Christians, the selfishness of churches, the poverty 
that leads to intemperance, and the intemperance that 
leads to crime, and all the other spots and blemishes 
which deface modern civilization. These things might 
give us the impression that this beautiful world in which 
we live is a very bad and dangerous place, after all. 
Some say openly that intelligence does not lead to im- 
provement, and that the evolution and progress of the 
race is matched by degeneracy and a backward curve 
in many aspects of society. For this impression, caused 
by the reading of the daily news and the talk of the street, 
human life itself is not responsible. After we have made 
all possible deductions for graft, robbery, unjust monop- 
olies, political dishonor, social immorality, and what- 
ever form of evil, for the moment, most solicits public 
attention, we may still hold with cheerful confidence 
to our trust in man and our belief that the vast bulk of 
the business of the country is honestly done, and that 
the social and political character of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men is better than it ever was before. 

The majority of the men and women of America are 
sane, sound, industrious, honest in general intention, and 
are honestly earning their daily bread in honorable pur- 
suits. The untold millions of pounds and bushels of food 
produced by the labor of men are the results of honest 
toil, paid for at a fair price, and distributed to the world 
by honorable methods. The speculations on the board 
of trade, with an occasional corner, are but slight inci- 
dents in the production of this mighty tide of eggs, 
butter, meat, potatoes, grains of many kinds, fruits, 
flowers, and whatever ministers to the health, comfort, and 
pleasure of a civilized community. In regions where 
food is produced no one starves, and no man who is 
able to do an honest day’s work in a skilful manner need 
suffer want. The men who produce the food upon which 
society lives have few labor problems. The principal 
one arises from the difficulty in finding men willing to 
live in the country and to work at fair prices. Most 
of our difficulties in the labor market are connected with 
mining, manufactures, and a great influx of unskilled 
labor from foreign lands. These are the temporary 
problems attending the dislocations and readjustments 
of the population of the world. 

We may be grateful that the heart of the country is 
sound, and that, while it may be that one-tenth of our 
people are making gains or trying to make them, not 
always with success, at the. expense of the people, the 
other nine-tenths are attending to their business, and 
with increasing intelligence and skill are making the 
earth the fruitful and happy home of liberty-loving men 
and women. We may be grateful, too, that, while a 
few thousand men and women juggle with their mar- 
riage. vows, and make ghastly exhibitions of themselves 
in the divorce courts, there are countless thousands of 
happy homes scattered over the wide expanse of the 
country, and that, to the men and women who find the 
secret of happiness in them, these misdoings of light- 
headed profligates, newly rich, hastily married, and 
quickly parted, seem shocking; but they are so far re- 
moved from the world in which they live that they 
seem hardly to relate to people upon the same planet. 
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There are innumerable homes where on reception days 
one may see throngs of married people with their 
sons and daughters, glowing with health and. happiness, 
to whom no taint of suspicion attaches itself. 

We may be grateful, also, that underneath the vast 
uncertainty concerning the ancient history of the world, 
which has brought confusion into the churches, there 
is felt more strongly than ever before the power of the 
righteous life and the certainty that there is no salva- 
tion without good character. The confusion is tem- 
porary. The confidence in things unseen but eternal 
was never so deep and strong as it is now, while creeds 
are falling into disrepute. There is more religion dif- 
fused in the common life than at any time before our 
own. It will manifest itself some day in new and better 
creeds, churches, and in the associated life of the people. 


- Ts it Reaction? 


The acceptance of a position in the Royal Library of 
Berlin by Prof. Adolph Harnack is made occasion for 
another periodical outcry, that advanced theology has 
passed its zenith, and is about to give up the ghost. The 
reason for this is given as the lack of power to hold the 
“hearts” of its adherents. It seems that the old theol- 
ogy did have this power; and, whether disproved or not, 
it is presumed still to have a delicious sensation in re- 
serve to anybody who is willing to accept its tenets. 
Therefore, the world is about to go back, helter-skelter, 
into a reacceptance of a creed which has been disproved. 
In the first place a great deal too much is made of very 
small incidents, to prove the first point,—that modern 
theology is really going to its grave. We doubt if there 
is a sign of this anywhere on the horizon. An occasional 
extremist, who has tried to feed his soul on higher criti- 
cism, and instead of the old Bible has constructed a new 
one, with a new set of problems, instead of truths, may 
be getting tired and hungry. It is absurd to say that 
modern theology discards such ideas as God, sin, salva- 
tion, eternal life, or that it leaves out an enthusiastic 
love for Jesus. It does not lose the Golden Rule or the 
Sermon on the Mount. It simply uses these, without 
their traditional misinterpretation. When we read from 
Prof. Koenig that ‘‘modern theology has produced little 
fruit for religious and spiritual life, and that among its 
most devoted followers the conviction is gaining ground 
that they must see it decently buried,’’ we answer that 
this is not proven nor is it probable. The struggle be- 
tween advanced theology and the old theology is one that 
does not affect so much depth of sentiment as it does 
credibility of facts. Religion remains in the former case 
based on accredited data, in the latter on myths that be- 
long to the world’s childhood,—pretty in some cases, but 
often horrible. The modern theology gives us God, only 
it is a God near at hand, and not afar off. It is not an 
angry God, who has hid himself from his children until 
eternity, but it is the visible life of the universe, folding 
us close to himself, with the warmth of the true Father. 
The modern theology is just as far from discarding the 
doctrine of sin as it is from discarding the doctrine of 
righteousness. It does not even discuss the problem of 
wrong-doing: it undertakes to cure it. It has little use 
for future hells and heavens as places of punishment and 
reward, for it seriously proposes the creation of a present 
heavenly state in this world. The atonement is just as 
vital with a liberal believer as with the soundest ortho- 
dox; but it is a literal, real atonement that brings man 
and God closer together. It does not consist in the 
death of a victim, but in the awakening of love and honor. 
The death of Jesus is a real fact; and the consequences 
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of such a death enter into the entire history of mankind. 
It is not a partial failure, but an absolute success. The 
nations to-day owe their drift toward international peace 
largely to the entrance into human history of the aton- 
ing spirit,—the willingness to die for the right and the 
truth. Salvation is not the being saved from punish- 
ment, but from the love of sin. Eternal life is even more 
vitalized by modern theology than by the creeds that it 
displaces. Bringing God close to us, as the real Father, 
we find his purposiveness manifested, not in the blotting 
out of his own attempts and the frustration of his plans, 
but in his eternally carrying those plans forward. Im- 
mortality has become a scientific doctrine. Instead of 
being a hope, hanging upon the teaching of a few passages 
of doubtful import, it has become the logical view of 
God, as a rational being,—a being who cannot be balked 
of his purpose to lift his children to a knowledge of him- 
self. Nor has the new theology any less need of Jesus 
than the old. We are told that ‘“‘Jesus must become 
more in the eyes of the believer than a hero of piety.”’ 
He has failed of being even that to the creeds. For cen- 
turies he has remained a mere victim of God’s wrath and 
man’s meanness. The most that the old theology could 
make of him was a sacrifice and a substitute. The mod- 
ern theology makes him the inspiration of a nobler hu- 
manity, the key to a diviner life. With us Jesus lives 
in every-day life, and we are drawn to him with a warmth 
of love as to a brother. 

This we say with no care for any new cult or any new 
school of theology. These are only unavailing attempts 
to divide the living church of God into sects, another set 
of denominations to demonstrate their own absolutism. 
What we do care for is the great fact that progress has 
not been made in vain, that this progress is the soul of 
the ages, and that the divine life is breathing in the 
twentieth century. The fact that Dr. Harnack, at fifty- 
four, has become a librarian, points nowhere, except to 
the fact that a great scholar loves books. ‘There is not 
a sign anywhere that the advanced theology is about to 
ebb. There are signs everywhere that that theology 
which makes less of myths and more of the Golden Rule 
is making advances more rapidly than ever. 


A Happy Interlude. 


Our old Puritan festival shines again before us with 
all its wonted charm. To some it means feasting, to 
others sport, to others still a political sermon or a family 
reunion. It has a flavor of its own, redolent of pumpkin 
pie and other viands without which Thanksgiving would 
lose its special bouquet. It is the most distintively 
American of all holidays, the rustic festival that exists in 
its greatest purity in the farm-house, when the children 
come home from their wanderings to take a meal which 
is in some sense a family communion. 

All other forms of celebration are more or less spurious. 
The simon pure is found in the region where Thanks- 
giving first arose from a spontaneous impulse of the heart, 
among tillers of the soil, dwellers in the fields, and where 
the special traditions are known and attended to relig- 
iously, and the mystic rites and ceremonies extend froin 
the renovation of the house to the great function of the 
Thanksgiving dinner. It is a happy interlude on the 
frozen verge of winter before the gold is all worn off 
from the woods and fields, and crimson still blazes in 
the boughs of sturdy oaks. 

It is a harvest home that still breathes a strain of 
rustic music on the Pan pipes of an earlier and simpler 
generation, speaking of the full barn, the well-stocked 
cellar and granary, of cider and rosy-cheeked apples, and 
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nuts from the home trees. Its genuine homeliness makes 
still its chief charm. Fashion may take it up into the 
sphere of convention, the modern dinner party, the low 
gown, the popping of champagne corks, but it is not the 
same thing. Rural America owns it, and let us hope will 
always cherish those features that make it sui generts, 
and close to the heart of nature. 

The admiration of the Puritan ancestor has within a 
generation turned to pride of family and the exaltation 
of those who wear historic names. ‘Those who boast of 
belonging to the good old line forget how very plain and 
humble was the life of that early day, how simple, almost 
Spartan the mode of existence. Through the meagreness 
of the picture shine the impulses of divine communion. 
They fell upon their knees, and blessed and thanked God 
in the midst of trials, privations, hardships, and dangers. 
It was a happy interlude, a breathing spell, a moment of 
soul rest, where the heart sang a holy psalm, and grati- 
tude for a thousand escapes from death and destruction 
welled up in the breast. 

Pride is not a suitable feeling in the descendants of 
such a.line. Regret for lost virtues and capabilities were 
more in order. ‘Those sturdy, honest, upright, God-fear- 
ing souls shine with a strange contrast to the present 
social convictions. Measuring them with the standards 
of our own time, we see how far we have travelled from 
that morning light of our history; and, however much we 
may criticise their grim creed and stern rule, still it is 
refreshing to look back to the beginnings when God’s 
providence, his goodness, his retributions and punish- 
ments, were more real, more binding upon hearts and con- 
sciences than now. 

Our Thanksgiving is still a happy interlude because 
those old people lived. Something of the profound sen- 
timent with which they established a day of Thanks- 
giving and feasting, in contradistinction to the day of 
fasting and prayer, still lingers about the day. It is 
joined to the blessing of the harvest, the rich gifts of the 
garden and orchard. It cannot be disunited from nat- 
ure. But the singular transformation by which the polit- 
ical sermon has come into being has made it in some 
sense a day of humiliation and regret. The picture of the 
first Thanksgiving and the latest would form a strange 
contrast. Our grandeur, magnitude, power, riches, and 
strength have gone forth to the ends of the earth; but 
the little groups of humble people gathered on the hard 
soil of New England had in them ideals of liberty, right- 
eousness, love to God, and hatred of sin, that have not 
yet been realized on this broad continent. Such as we 
are we owe to their moral consciousness, and to the little 
seed they planted in the cold soil and watered with their 
blood and tears. 

To these founders of a mighty state we owe some 
thoughts on this day. Their purpose was God’s service, 
their desire to live by his law. If they were mistaken, 
if they were short-sighted or blind in anything, still their 
main purpose shone clear before them as the star of Beth- 
lehem. Amid all our luxury, our greed for pleasure, our 
perversion of principles, shall we not remember that the 
beams of our house were established on the law of the 
Lord? Shall we not mix our thanksgiving for the good, 
with our desire for the better, with a reverent feeling for 
the founders of this happy interlude, this music strain 
in the busy and crowded life of the year? Here we open 
the book of Beginnings, the genesis of our nation, and 
read a beautiful story of the seed time of a great nation, 
the little handful of devout souls that has spread its tra- 
dition over a vast continent, sowing liberty and enlight- 
enment for eighty millions. If the nation had not been 
laid, beam and foundation stone, in the fear of God and 
the love of man, would there have been cause of thanks- 
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giving, would there have been any happy interlude when 
the people would be called upon by proclamation to thank 
God for his unfailing mercies? So let us remember the 
ancestors, the poor, persecuted people who fled to these 
cold and sterile shores for liberty to serve their God, not 
in pride, not in a vain boast to swell our own importance, 
but in humble imitation of their virtues and their faith 
that to-day shines with undiminished radiance. 


Current Topics, 


AN earnest discussion of the evils of football as now 
played on American college grounds is one of the phases 
of the closing of the football season. It is estimated, by 
a reputable New York newspaper, that this year nineteen 
young men were killed and many more injured directly 
or indirectly as a result of the methods of play. A 
movement, apparently backed by strong public senti- 
ment, has begun among college men to bring about 
such modifications in the rules of the game as shall elimi- 
nate the rough features of the great college contests, or 
else to proscribe them entirely as injurious to the moral 
and physical well-being not only of those immediately 
participating in the games, but also of the public at large. 
There is every indication that the agitation will culminate 
in some definite action, either by college authorities or 
by governing student bodies. 


& 


CURRENT comment in many influential newspapers on 
the prominent political issue of the hour—the question 
of the regulation of freight rates—indicates a wide- 
spread conviction that the discussion of the subject will 
end in the passage by Congress of a compromise measure. 
The railroads contend that the provisions of the Esch- 
Townsend bill are confiscatory in their logical results, 
while many shippers and communities reiterate their 
complaints of injustice at the hands of the great carrying 
corporations. Some analysts of the President’s recent 
utterances on the issue at Raleigh, N.C., assert their be- 
lief that Mr. Roosevelt’s definition of his attitude at that 
time indicated a willingness to recede from the maximum 
of his recommendations, and that no measure which will 
be submitted at the coming session with the sanction of 
the majority of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce will contain provisions empow- 
ering a federal body to determine what is a just rate, 
and substitute it for one that, on complaint, has been 
found unreasonable. It is the rate-fixing power that 
the railroads have shown an anxiety to retain in their 
own hands. 

ad 


WIDE-SPREAD interest has been attracted to the survival 
of the ‘‘code of honor”’ in the Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis by the testimony adduced at the court martial of 
Midshipman Meriwether, who is accused of manslaughter 
in connection with the death of a brother midshipman 
with whom he had been fighting. The evidence so far 
has tended to impress upon the public mind the fact 
that, although the regulations of the academy strictly 
prohibit recourse to personal chastisement as a means 
of vindication of honor among cadets, the usages com- 
prised in the term ‘‘code”’ are still in a large measure 
in practical force in the naval preparatory school of the 
nation. It is the evident desire of Mr. Bonaparte, the 
Secretary of the Navy, to deal vigorously with the prob- 
lem in order to stamp out by administrative act, supported 
by a well-defined public opinion, any conceptions of honor 
which harks back to the methods of the Middle Ages or 
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the evils which even the least progressive of European 
governments have put under the rigid ban of prohibition. 


at 


DESPITE the evident determination of the American 
residents of the Isle of Pines to adhere to their declara- 
tion of independence pending the annexation of the island 
to the United States which they advocate, it is apparent 
that the administration will not accede to their wishes, 
and that it will not tolerate any attempt by the ‘‘insur- 
gents” to bring the United States into a rupture with 
Cuba. At the end of last week the Cuban government 
professed its ability, as well as its willingness, to deal 
with the situation without physical aid from Washington, 
and the intimation was conveyed in a news dispatch 
from the capital that the Cuban government had been 
informed by the Department of State that the United 
States would not regard a reasonable employment of 
force against the recalcitrants as an act of hostility to 
the United States. Nevertheless the ‘‘insurgents’”’ con- 
tinued their preparations for the establishment of a pro- 
visional government at Nueva Gerona, the capital of 
the Isle of Pines, and it was evident that they were not 
impressed by the discouraging attitude of the adminis- 
tration at Washington. 


A SINISTER hint of the possibilities of the near future 
was furnished in an official communication to the powers, 
in which Abdul Hamid informed Christendom that, in 
the event of a continuance of the policy of coercion, the 
porte could not guarantee the safety of the Christian 
population of Turkey. To this warning European diplo- 
mats gave the only construction of which it was capable. 
They know full well that the warning was in reality a 
threat, and that a massacre of Christians is one of the 
possible methods of retaliation against European inter- 
ference which the sultan may decide to adopt at any 
moment as a means of solving the difficult problem with 
which he finds himself confronted. What effect such 
an outbreak of Turkish fanaticism will have upon the 
smail states bordering upon Turkey is easily surmised. 
Public opinion in Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece is suffi- 
ciently wrought up by Turkish misrule in Macedonia and 
the Vilayet of Adrianople. The application of the Turk- 
ish policy of retaliation may be the signal for a general 
military movement in the Balkan Peninsula that may 
bring about grave events for all Christendom. 


wt 


WHILE the diplomatic and naval representatives of 
the czar are participating in the international exertion 
of pressure upon Turkey, the situation in Russia con- 
tinues acute. The possibility of the adhesion of the im- 
portant element of the Zemstvoists to Count Witte’s 
programme of a moderate electoral system was eliminated 
at the end of the week, when the Zemstvoist congress 
in Moscow, by a two-thirds majority, decided to insist 
upon the election of representatives to the Douma by a 
general, direct, equal, and secret ballot, and the vesting 
in the first Douma of the power to elaborate a consti- 
tution for the empire. The attitude of the congress 
emphasized once more the difficulties against which 
Count Witte is contending in his efforts to re-establish 
order in the distracted empire. It is conceded, even 
by the most advanced friends of Russian liberties, that 
the extension of the right of franchise in the manner 
indicated by the representatives of the Zemstvoists 
would be an impracticable project, because of the back- 
wardness of the electorate in political education. No 
one realizes this fact more thoroughly than Count Witte, 
the foremost constructive liberal statesman of Russia. 
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Brevities. 


We are never angry with men or things unless we are 
afraid of them. 


If religion has any reality, it is the most important 
thing with wnich human society can concern itself. 


What is worth doing is worth doing well, but it is not 
worth while to build a stone bridge when a single stick 
of timber would serve the purpose. 


The American Bible Society, so it is reported, has 
used up all its legacies and all its surplus funds at the 
tate of $30,000 a year, and is now in debt. 


Unitarians have many friends who are Jews or ‘‘pa- 
gans.”” They would never consent to throw them over 
in order to have fellowship with those who despised them. 


A correspondent writes, “‘I have wondered why you 
exclude the Alliance reports.” No one in this office 
believes that any report of any Alliance meeting, na- 
tional or local, written for our columns, was ever ex- 
cluded, even by oversight. 


If five hundred men and women, representing the 
most intelligent religious elements in all churches, Jew 
and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, could be brought 
together and made, for a time, to forget their creeds and 
churches, it would be impossible for them to sort them- 
selves out and do themselves up again in the original 
packages. 


There has never been a time when we have desired 
to live under a king, and never a moment when the rule 
of the bishop seemed better than the congregational 
freedom which we now enjoy. But just now, when 
Bishop Grafton of Fond du Lac is preaching a doctrine 
of the Trinity—which is rejected by many intelligent 
Episcopalians—and the Methodist bishops are assum- 
ing to know more than the scholars concerning the his- 
tory of the world, we are more glad than ever that we 
have nothing even resembling a bishop or a house of 
bishops in our Unitarian Church. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Farewell from Prof. Sen. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


May I be permitted, just before leaving these shores, 
to express through your columns my deep grateful- 
ness for all the opportunities that have been so liberally 
given me during my sojourn here to make it as profitable 
and enjoyable to myself as it possibly could be? When 
one contemplates the amount of sympathy and cordi- 
ality that one meets with here,—the heartiness of greet- 
ing, the readiness to listen, the eagerness to know, the 
willingness even to help, that one comes across every- 
where,—one only wonders that the bonds of union be- 
tween America and India are not much closer than they 
actually are. They still seem to be only greeting, per- 
haps studying each other,—with interest, with deep, 
earnest, mutual regard, and perhaps a subtle attraction 
for each other,—but still as bodies that are on different 
planes, as planets whose orbits never meet. A deeper 
look into each other and a closer touch,—a joining to- 
gether of hands, even in the fellowship of some common 
work,—is that so far to think of as to be still all but out 
of the question? I might mention the offer of a schol- 
arship of £100 a year for two years by President South- 
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worth of the Meadville Theological School for an Indian 
student to be selected by the Brahmo-Somaj Commit- 
tee as something that perhaps marks the beginning of 
a departure in a new direction. 

I close this letter with a short abstract list of the pub- 
lic engagements that were placed in my way at the vari- 
ous places that I had the pleasure of visiting. 

1. Atlantic City, September 25-28.—I have to thank 
you for giving, in your report of the Conference, a short 
account of my kind reception there and of the few words 
of greeting that I had the privilege of uttering on behalf 
of the Brahmo-Somaj as well as on my own personal 
account. 

2. Meadville, September 29-October 20.—Meadville 
appeared to me like an dsrama (hermitage) of the Rishis 
of old of India. During my three weeks’ stay in Mead- 
ville not only was I admitted to a close, sweet friend- 
ship with the professors and students, and a few people 
also outside the college, and permitted to attend the 
college lectures as I desired, but I had to give one lect- 
ure in the church in connection with the Adin Ballou 
foundation of the eollege, and a series of four lectures 
in the Divinity Hall Chapel on the theology of the 
Brahmo-Somaj, besides taking the chapel service one 
morning and preaching the sermon in the local Uni- 
tarian church on another. I spoke also to the Sunday- 
school boys and the Young People’s Association and 
at the Literary Union. I was invited also to the Alle- 
gheny College, to give a short address to the students 
assembled in the chapel one morning, and a more regu- 
lar discourse at a more formal gathering of the students 
another evening. 

3. Pittsburg, October 20-25.—Preached the sermon 
in the local Unitarian church in the morning of Sunday, 
the 22d, and spoke in the evening on the Brahmo-Somaj; 
also in the church. Had also to speak to the training 
class of ladies at the Carnegie Library, and later on to 
the students of the Carnegie Technical School on the 24th. 

4. Buffalo, October 25-27.—Talk on the Brahmo- 
Somaj on the evening of the 25th. Hada most beautiful 
experience in the Lafayette High School, where I had 
to address the students (boys and girls about twelve 
hundred in number) assembled in the hall. Spoke in 
the church on the evening of 26th on Education in India. 

5. Toronto, October 27-31.—Preached the sermon 
in the local Unitarian church on the morning of Sun- 
day, the 29th, and in the Unitarian church in Hamilton 
in the evening. Address to the Philosophical Society 
of the Toronto University on ‘‘Present Day Currents of 
Religious Thought in India’’ in the afternoon, and lect- 
ure at the Unitarian Club at night on the goth. 

6. Montreal, October 31-November 2.—Lecture in 
the local Unitarian church on ‘‘The Brahmo-Somaj” 
in the evening of November 1. 

7. Boston, November 2-15.—Talk to the Cambridge 
Association of Ministers in Dr. Eliot’s house on the 6th. 
Speak at the Twentieth Century Club on ‘‘Indian Prob- 
lems in the Twentieth Century” on Saturday, the 11th. 
Preach in the West Newton Unitarian church on Sun- 
day, the 12th, Address at the Harvard Divinity School 
on ‘‘God, Nature, and the Soul in Hindu Philosophy’’ 
on Monday evening, the 13th. 

8. Northampton, November 15-18.—Speak to about 
five hundred ladies in the Smith College in the after- 
noon, and in the evening at the Nineteenth Century 
Club on ‘‘India,’’ on the 16th. Speak in the church on 
the ‘‘Brahmo-Somaj”’ in the evening of the 17th. 

9. Waltham, November 18.—Preach in the Unitarian 
church on Sunday, the roth. Sermon with special ref- 
erence to Keshub Chunder Sen, the r9th of November 
being his birthday. B. N. SEN, 
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For the Christian Register. 
St. Martin’s Summer. 


BY E. E. BROWN. 


’Twas a bleak, bitter day in November, 
The sheep huddled close in the fold, 
When, homeless and friendless, a beggar 
Crouched down, in the rain and the cold, 
By the great brazen gate of the city, 
As Martin, the soldier, came by, 
Brave Martin whose marvellous weapons 
Nor demon nor man durst defy. 


Yet tender his heart as a woman's, 
And, seeing the beggar, he cried, 
‘Poor brother! no gold can I give thee, 
But look! I will gladly divide 
My cloak, for the half would be better 
Than none on this pitiless day.” 
And, seizing his sabre, he cut it 
In twain, so th’ old legends say. 


And, wrapping the half of the mantle 
About his frail, shivering form, 

The beggar forgot he was hungry, 
Forgot the bleak wind and the storm, 

For down on the rain-sodden pavement 
Where only the dead leaves had been, 

And over the mist-shrouded mountains, 
There came a strange glory just then. 


‘The Summer, ‘retracing her footsteps, 
Touched all things, below and above, 

‘Till the whole gloomy world was transfigured 
Because of that one deed of love. 

And now, when in dreary November 
There comes a warm, sunshiny day, 

The Normandy peasants will tell you, 
“Saint Martin is passing this way.” 


The Origin of Thanksgiving. 


BY GILBERT PATTEN BROWN. 


There is no day to the average New Englander held 
more sacred or with a higher pride than Thanksgiving. 
Its first mention in American history was on Aug. 7, 
1607, the Popham colonists ‘‘Givinge God Thanks.” 
They were a very religious people, and their ‘‘Thanks- 
giving Service”? was of the Church of England. ‘Their 
unique meeting took place at the island of Monhegan. 
They finally settled at the mouth of the Kennebec. 

The ‘‘Monhegan Thanksgiving”? was in no sense the 
historic source of our present annual day of public wor- 
ship. At a recent date has been found the family Bible 
of William White, in which is recorded ‘‘ William White 
married on ye third day of March, 1620 to Susannah 
Tilly. Peregrine White Born on Board ye Mayflower 
in Cape Cod Harbor. Sonne born to Susannah White, 
December 19, 1620 ye six o’clock morning. Next day, 
we met for prayer and thanksgiving.” We find that the 
twentieth day of December was not Sunday, but Tues- 
day. The Sunday previous, however, they had rested 
and held ‘‘Divine Worship.’”’ One narrator speaks as 
follows — 

‘‘So, in the morning, after we had called on God for 
direction, we came to this resolution, to go presently 
ashore again, and to take a better view of two places 
which we thought most fitting for us; for we could not 
at this time now take time for further search or consid- 
eration, our victuals being much spent, especially our 
beer; and it being now the 20th of December.” 

The season was a most critical one. The day was very 
cold, and in their midst was disease and starvation. For 
the curious reader we quote Captain John Smith as fol- 
lows: ‘‘After having been pested nine weeks in this leak- 


’ of the treasures hid in the sands.’’ 
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ing, unwholesome ship, lying wet in ye cabbins, most of 
them grew very weak, and weary of the sea.”” They had 
been on the sea.nine weeks. 

In the following autumn there was held a ‘‘Grande 
Thanksgiving,’ the most condensed account of which can 
be found in a letter by Edward Winslow, dated at Plym- 
outh, and written to a friend in England, in which he 
said: ‘‘Our harvest being gotten in, our Governor sent 
four men on fowling that so we might after a special 

_manner rejoice together after we had gathered the fruits 
of our labors. They killed as much fowl as with a little 
help beside served the company about a week. At which 
times among other recreations we exercised our arms, 
many of the Indians coming amongst us, and among the 
rest their greatest king, Massasoyt, with some ninety 
men, whom for three days we entertained and feasted, 
and they went out anid killed five deer which they brought 
and bestowed on our Governor, and upon the Captains 
and others.” In several ways it represented a feast of 
Biblical renown. ‘The Indians were warmly welcomed. 
The savage of America greeted the Anglo-Saxon of Europe. 
The five deer killed by the natives, together with the 
fowl killed by the ‘‘four good shots from the Colony,”’ 
furnished food for the festivities that lasted for nearly 
a week. Games were played, athletic sports were en- 
joyed, and some little time was spent in military feats. 
The natives were much amused over the games of ‘‘stool- 
ball” and ‘‘pitch-ye-bar,’’ as taught them by Gov. Brad- 
ford. 

The year 1622 brought distress and misfortune to the 
Pilgrims. Crops were poor, the winter exceedingly cold, 
and they prayed ‘‘long and often” for their ‘‘dayly 
brade.”’ The Thanksgiving of that year was also at- 
tended by several of the ‘‘most wise” Indians. We find 
it recorded that ‘‘a day was appointed by publick au- 
thority and set apart from all other employments” to 
pray to God for his favor upon an ill-fated people. The 
morning was a most beautiful one. The skies were clear. 
That whole day was spent in fasting and prayer. It then 
rained with ‘‘soft, sweet, moderate showers, mixed with 
seasonable weather, as it was hard to say whether our 
withered corn or drooping affections were most quickened 
and revived, such was ye bounty and goodness of God.”’ 
It was amid these rains that Capt. Myles Standish went 
northward to secure provisions of the ‘‘Friendly Indians.” 
Upon his return he brought a large amount of provisions. 
He also reported that the ship supposed to have been 
lost had been sighted. ‘This gave great joy to the colo- 
nists. Relative to the same we quote :— 

‘‘Having these many signs of God’s favor and accep- 
tion, another solemn day was set apart and appointed, 
wherein we returned glory and honour and praise with 
thankfulness to our good God who had dealt so graciously 
with us.” 

Each year the Plymouth colony held thanksgiving. 
Passing on, we notice the arrival of John Winthrop and 
his associates, a very religious people. They, too, held 
a day of ‘‘publick worship and thanksgiving.” 

We find that on Feb. 22, 1630, the first Thanksgiving 
is proclaimed in Boston. The winter had been very cold 
andahardone. Many deaths had taken place, the record 
of which is unknown to history. Rev. Cotton Mather is 
probably the best authority of the times. He relates of 
one man who had invited his friends to dinner, and the 
only food upon the spacious table was clams. In asking 
the blessing at the family table, he thanked God ‘‘who 
had given them to suck the abundance of the seas and 


the tides were right, they would rise before daylight, pray 
until it was light enough to fish, and hunt the shores for 
clams. One of the most charitable men of the times ap- 
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pears to have been Gov. Winthrop, who was known to 
have given to a distressed neighbor ‘‘the last handful of 
meal,’’ when a ship with supplies was sighted in the 
harbor. 

Another interesting Thanksgiving service was held in 
Old Scituate on Dec. 22, 1636. The authority for this 
mention is the church record, as follows — 

“In ye Meetinghouse, beginning some halfe hour be- 
fore nine & continuing until after twelve aclocke, ve day 
being very cold, beginning wt a short prayer, then a 
psalme sang, then more large in prayer, after that an 
other Psalme & then the Word taught, after that prayer 
—& then a psalme. Then making merry to the creat- 
ures, the poorer sort being invited of the richer.’ This 
meeting is worthy of emulation. On the 12th of the fol- 
lowing October services were conducted in the same 
manner. In the year 1642 Gov. William Shirley pro- 
claimed two services. In 4746, when the French fleet had 
threatened the colony, ‘‘a fast day of thanksgiving” was 
held in ‘‘ye old South Meeting-house,”’ Boston. Thomas 
Prince stood up in ‘‘publick prayer’? when, in the lan- 
guage of the poet, the storm 


“Came with mighty power, 
Shaking the windows and walls, 

And tolling the bell in the tower 
As it tolls at funerals.” 


Soon the ‘‘Sons of Liberty’”’ were organized, and divi- 
sions came among the churches, yet both ‘‘Tory’”’ and 
“Rebel” held their annual Thanksgiving. It was in 
1771 that Gov. Hutchinson issued his famous proc- 
lamation, which in part said that he was thankful for 
‘‘the continuance of our civil and religious privileges.’’ 

On Nov. 18, 1777, the Continental Congress proclaimed 
the first National Thanksgiving Day. We find that 
honorable body expressing profound gratitude that God 
had been pleased to ‘‘smile on us in the Prosecution of 
a just and necessary War, for the Defense and Establish- 
ment of our unalienable Rights and Liberties.” 

After the Constitution had been adopted, a day was 
set apart, as resolved by Congress, that the people be 
thankful for the goodness of God. On the 28th of No- 
vember, 1789, it was voted that the last Thursday in 
November be set apart for a day of thanksgiving. Thus 
we have a national holiday for public worship. As each 
year came around, the day was morenoticed by the mem- 
bers of all churches, until at the present time the pages of 
the leading magazines of the English-speaking people 
give space to the study of the origin of Thanksgiving as 
set apart by the fathers of the movement. 

Boston, Mass. 


Addresses at the New Church of the Disciples. 


BY DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


There are literally a hundred subjects on which one 
would be glad to speak to-day, and which indeed belong 
to the occasion. But for us old men,—well, it is the 
least bit like the old men in Ezra’s time in Jerusalem. 
But only the least bit! For we look back upon the 
planting of the acorns and upon him who prepared for 
them and planted them. And you youngsters! You 
look forward as you enjoy the shade of the forest, which 
means, dear boys and girls, that one cannot help looking 
back upon Freeman Clarke, upon the birth of the Church 
of the Disciples, and what he and the church have done,— 
I do not say for Boston only, but for the whole Church 
and Christ and the world. 

Do not wonder if we, of my generation, regard him 
as a type or emblem of that new life in religion which 
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we want you to exemplify again. It is what we talk 
of when we prophesy about the religion of the twen- 
tieth century. For Clarke came back from Louisville 
in 1841, and, so to speak, electrified dear old decorous 
Boston with his proclamation of the essential necessi- 
ties of religion and its absolute union with its privileges, 
its amusements, and its duties of daily life. 

Here was to be a church,—not of the saints, but of all 
sorts and conditions of men and women. Here was 
to be a church, not simply of Sunday morning and Sun- 
day afternoon, but of Monday morning, Tuesday noon, 
Wednesday afternoon, and Thursday evening,—a church 
of week-days as well as of Sundays! Here was to be a 
church which was to have a hand in week-day hospital- 
ities and studies and charities and elections. It was a 
church without laymen and without priests, because 
everybody in it had come, not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister. 

Now will you please look over the forty years of his 
life in Boston and see what that life is,—not for the life 
of Boston only, not for the Church of the Disciples only, 
but, as I said, for the Church of Christ and for mankind. 
We shall not forget that central title of one of his best- 
read books, ‘‘The Essentials and Non-essentials of 
Religion.”” That book has gone far and wide in its 
course over the world. It is destined to go farther, and 
to speak to thousands upon thousands more. Indeed, 
you must let me ask whether the day of what I call the 
mechanics of religion is not at last passing by: As God 
lives, those non-essentials shall not usurp the place in 
men’s thought and talk and literature and organiza- 
tion which they have had in the nineteenth century. 
And is it not rather satisfying that if you and I were 
speaking to an audience of God-loving men and women, 
say in Indianapolis, say in Seattle, say in New Sitka, 
in Alaska, or in Nijni-Novgorod in Russia,—if one spoke 
of the essentials in religion, and the non-essentials, 
why, thoughtful men and women in the congregation 
would be saying to themselves, ‘‘That word means Free- 
man Clarke.’’ His name stands for the essentials in 
religion. He knew that the letter killeth and the spirit 
giveth life. He knew what was the folly and the non- 
sense of the jots and the tittles. He knew how idle 
it is to tithe the mint and anise and cummin. He lived 
in the spirit, and he walked in the spirit; 
is the apostle for the new century of his great gospel,— 
always old and always new,—the gospel of 


“Nearer, my God, to thee.” 


You have a good name for your church,—the Church 
of the Disciples; and I do not want you to change it. 
But when one of you boys or one of you girls goes out 
to Alaska or Hawaii or Assiniboia or Manitoba, or the 
parts of Libya around Syrene, and when you establish 
a new church there, it may be, as you meet Sunday 
morning at breakfast and pass the coffee-cup and the 
biscuit from hand to hand, and say, ‘‘We do it in His 
name,’ you may name your new church The Church 
of Life Eternal or The Church of Life more Abundantly. 
The two names are the same. It shall be The Church 
of the Present God, of our Father who zs and who is at 
hand. In the joy of your life, in the range of your 
daily work, in the tenderness of your companionship, 
men shall see that the present God lives and moves and 
has His being in you, and that you live and move and 
have your being in Him. The Father with His children, 
the children with their Father. Yes: it shall be the 
Church of the Essentials of Religion. You will never 
enter it, and I shall never enter it; and nobody will 
enter it without thinking of him who gave to us those 
words,—without thanking God for James Freeman Clarke! 
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ADDRESS BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE.* 


I wish every one in Boston knew how unique and 
beautiful the idea of your church is. If every one 
knew about it, I have no doubt that it would be thronged 
every Sunday. The fact is, there are very few churches 
of this order as yet anywhere in the world: but, as surely 
as the world is foreordained to be civilized, this new order 
of church will sometime prevail. 

When I call the idea of your church unique, I mean 
that it is constituted on truly congregational and demo- 
cratic lines. We have indeed much that is called Con- 
gregationalism. We are accustomed to the name of 
democracy; but we have really, so far in the history 
of churches, seen very little of true congregationalism 
or thorough democracy. We are still working toward 
very costly ideals. The founders of this church were 
bold enough, a generation ago, to create an organiza- 
tion in most essential respects true to their high ideal 
of democratic society, fit to embody in religious affairs 
the spirit of a free people. 

In the first place, you have been democratic in your 
thought of the relation of the minister to the people. 
You have not imagined that the form of an ordination 
service or the writing of a title before a man’s name 
lifted any one into a level apart from other people. The 
minister, in your esteem, has always been a minister, in 
the literal sense of the word, in a church where the duty 
and the privilege of every one likewise was to be a 
brother minister. You have never, therefore, been 
shocked, as I fear many persons bearing the name of 
Congregationalists might have been shocked, when, from 
time to time, a man or a woman without technical the- 
ological education has spoken admirable words of wis- 
dom or inspiration from your pulpit. This has been 
a free pulpit for all times. You have made real the 
ancient Hebrew prediction concerning the time when 
all the people should be ‘‘kings and priests”; and this 
has meant that you have always placed women on the 
same high level of respect and influence with the men. 

Your church has also been highly democratic, and 
therefore truly a church, as respects the method of its 
support. In the face of a vulgar commercialism preva- 
lent in nearly all churches, in distinct protest against 
the marking of social distinctions in the seating of rich 
and poor in their houses of worship, in obedience to the 
ideal which bids us have one place at least in this com- 
petitive world where no one says ‘‘I” and ‘‘my,” but 
all say ‘‘we”’ and “‘ours,” you have always maintained 
a church free and open to all kinds and conditions of 
men. You have honestly intended that no barrier of 
race or color or pecuniary misfortune should shut any 
one away from the place of common inspiration and 
comfort. Is it not strange that in this age of the world 
any one should for a moment doubt that what you are 
doing all churches ought likewise heartily to do? 

Your church has also been democratic in the extreme 
simplicity of its articles of fellowship. Did you ever 
think how small a number of all the churches in Christen- 
dom have doors of entrance wide enough to admit Jesus 
and his disciples to their fellowship? Jesus was a Jew. 
Few churches have ever welcomed the Jew or made 
his presence tolerable; but I believe that any enlight- 
ened Jew would be happy here at any time, and would 
find himself in substantial sympathy with your thought 
and purpose. Considering the terrible history of the 
treatment of Jews by Christians, I believe you have 
secured a truly wonderful attainment. 

It follows that you have believed and practised a 

*This is the substance of Mr. Dole’s fused address at the dedication of ce new 


Church of the Disciples, November 19. le was unfortunate in con- 
nections in coming from another engagement. 
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doctrine and gospel of trust. I mean not only trust 
in God, but even a more difficult kind of trust,—the 
trust in our brother man. ‘There are people, especially 
in the fashionable Protestant churches, who are shy 
of the strangers who might be ushered into their seats. 
Even in church they wish to sit only with those of 
their own social group. There are many who are shy 
of any simple bond of church union. They are afraid 
that heretics will enter the fold. There are business 
men, full of the prejudices of wealth, who are shy of 
giving the voting power in a church to those who have 


little to pay for its support, or even to the women of 


their own households. They love the rule of the few,— 
namely, of themselves,—and distrust the will of the ma- 
jority,—that is, of the people. You in this church, on 
the contrary, have exercised an act of faith; you have 
trusted one another; you have offered the hand of good 
fellowship to strangers and new-comers. Others have 
said that you could not support a church in this open 
and democratic fashion. You have appealed to the 
chivalry and generosity of your people. You have suc- 
ceeded on the side of pure business just as well as the 
churches alongside of you which have appealed to the 
social and commercial instinct and the selfish desire 
to possess real estate in the meeting-house. 

May I say a word in closing about the remarkable 
man who was your leader in the establishment of this 
church, the honored and beloved James Freeman Clarke? 
His life seems to me a very beautiful instance of the 
lasting power and influence of genuine manhood. People 
sometimes raise the question about the sinlessness of 
Jesus. Of course, if we use words in their absolute 
sense, no life under finite conditions ever has touched or 
can touch the mark of perfection. But in the same 
natural sense in which we call Jesus’ life sinless, or 
guileless, I think we may use the same word of Mr. 
Clarke. We mean that in him was a healthy soul and 
a mature personality. From his youth up he instinc- 
tively loved goodness. He possessed sincerity, disin- 
terestedness, and devotion, as a rose possesses grace and 
fragrance. I can bring no higher wish or ideal for this 
church than that the spirit of this gracious and noble 
man may always be with you. 


Spiritual Life. 


We shall one day forget all about duty, and do every- 
thing from the love of the loveliness of it, the satisfac- 
tion of the rightness of it—George MacDonald. 


a 


A little thinking shows us that the deeds of kindness 
we do are effective in proportion to the love we put into 
them. More depends upon the motive than upon the 
gift. If the thought be selfish, if we expect compensa- 
tion or are guilty of close calculation, the result will be 
like the attitude of mind which invited it—Dresser. 


a 


Most of us are wonderful. economists when it comes 
to making a little goodness go a long way. We hate to 
waste it, or to show it when we know it will not be ap- 
preciated. But Marivaux put a large truth into a brief 
epigram, nevertheless, when he said, ‘‘In this world it 
is necessary to be a little too good in order to be good 
enough.”’—Great Thoughts. 

ad 


To live in love is to live an everlasting youth. Who- 
ever enters old age by this royal road will find the last 
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of life to be the very best of life. Instead of finding 
himself descending the hills of life, he will find it uphill 
all the way, into clearer air. There the vision reaches 
further: here the sunsets are more golden and the twi- 
light lasts longer—Mary A. Livermore. 


For the Christian Register. 


Thanksgiving Hymn. 


BY GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D. 


O Infinite God, to thee be the praise, 

The Guide of our people through manifold days; 
O’er prairie and mountain, from sea unto sea, 

To thee, the great Fountain, rise songs of the free. 


How kindly thy blessings have fallen unsought, 

Thy providence led where our blindness saw naught; 
When trouble and sorrow our heart-springs have moved, 
The joyful to-morrow thy wisdom has proved. 


Thy spirit had stirred in the hearts of the true, 
It woke them to battle for freedom anew; 

And sons shall e’er tell unto sons how from slave 
The manacles fell on the patriot’s grave. 


Thou dwel’st with the fathers, they walked by thy hand; 
Thy word was their counsel, thy law their command; 
Oh, freed from all fetter of thought that we may, 
Surpassing the letter, the spirit obey. 


Let gratitude swell into song where shall blend 
What was and is now and shall be, without end. 
How wondrous the story! Thou Giver of Days, 
To thee be the glory, all honor and praise. 


Che Pulpit. 
Wickedness in High Places. 


BY REV. PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 


For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principal- 
ities, against powers, against the rulers of darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places—EPHESIANS Vi. 12. 


In taking these familiar words for a text this morn- 
ing, I shall not use them in the precise setrise which prop- 
etly belongs to them; but I shall give them a more lit- 
eral, direct and natural meaning. When I add that 
the last four words in the passage—‘‘wickedness in 
high places’’—are the ones on which I wish to lay espe- 
cial emphasis, you will perhaps perceive at once the gen- 
eral nature of the thoughts that are in my mind. 

When the apostle used the expression ‘‘high places,” 
he meant places up above the earth, in the heavens 
somewhere, and far out of sight. The ‘‘high places” 
where he saw great wickedness established were the 
mystic regions of the upper air. What he really had 
in mind, therefore, as needing to be fought, were great 
hosts of evil spirits whom he looked on as having their 
abode far up aloft. This belief in evil spirits was 
common enough in those days, and it lived along 
for many centuries afterward. The world was consid- 
ered crowded full of unseen but forever active forces. 
Some of them were good and some were evil in their 
nature; and the evil ones, which were throned on 
high, had constantly to be fought with and resisted. 
These, too, were the principalities and powers against 
which men must wrestle. They were not flesh and blood, 
but were disembodied rulers in a sphere of darkness. 
They were forces of spiritual wickedness established in 
the airy heights above the earth. 

Now we, like the people whom the apostle nerved 
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on to the fight, have things against which we must set 
the face and wrestle. Among these, too, are principali- 
ties and powers, and more especially wickedness in 
high places. This wickedness, however, is not in any 
region far away beyond our sight and ken, but here around 
us, here on this busy earth, and in among the affairs 
of daily life, and just in the places of high privilege and 
power and of great responsibility. It is evident to all 
who have had their faculties alert, and who have taken 
even casual account of what has been going on around 
them these last six months, that a fight has been declared, 
a struggle outlined, in regard to which no honest person 
can remain indifferent. It is a fight not against flesh 
and blood,—not against a few conspicuous individuals, 
that is,—but against principalities of privilege, against 
powers of excessive wealth and financial intrigue, against 
the rulers of business darkness in this world. The 
significant thing about the painful and alarming dis- 
closures which have taken place of late has been that 
they exposed the dishonesty and moral obliquity of 
persons in high places. It is ‘‘those who occupied the 
seats of the mighty in the community who have been 
pulled down,’’ as some one has said, ‘‘and dragged in 
the dust. Reputations have melted suddenly away before 
the sunlight of publicity. Men who were honored and 
looked up to have found themselves degraded from 
positions of great trust to which they never again can be 
restored.” 

What these disclosures in every case have been we 
need not now consider. It is well to remember, though, 
that they have followed one another rapidly and in- 
volve both politics and business, both matters of public 
service for the government as well as those of so-called 
private or personal affairs. The revelations that have 
lately come to light in regard to certain New York busi- 
ness methods have almost made people forget about 
the fraud and scandal in the Department of the Post- 
office. Yet these occurred but a short year since, and 
were found to reach not only far, but deep. Following 
this, dishonesty of the grossest kind was suddenly un- 
earthed in the Department of Agriculture. The so- 
called ‘‘Cotton Leak’ disclosed a government official 
of no mean rank who was using his knowledge and posi- 
tion to enhance his private gains. 

But these, it seems, were only the mutterings and dis- 
tant tremblings giving notice of the central storm which 
broke at last in startling fury round the principalities and 
powers of enormous corporate wealth. Of the destruction 
which this storm has wrought in public confidence and pri- 
vate reputation, of the lives it has blighted, the sadness 
it has caused, the loss it has entailed, the shame, hypoc- 
risy, and infamy it has flashed upon the world, there is 
hardly need that we should speak at length. This is no 
time for passion, but for calmness and grave accents 
of regret. We should not take a wicked pleasure nor 
seek excitement in rehearsing what has happened, but 
should rather, for our country’s good and nation’s 
honor, speak sadly and in deep dejection of what has taken 
place. Indeed, I speak at all of these things with some 
reluctance, and I wish to speak without exaggeration. 
To do the last, unhappily, is much too easy; for to make 
things seem much worse than they really are would 
prove a tax on ingenuity and imaginative power. To 
be sure, it is no doubt true that in all these matters there 
has been a large amount of misplaced emphasis and spec- 
tacular advertisement. The press, it may be, in its 
well-known eagerness and haste to publish things and 
pass an instant judgment on them, may have led people 
to believe that certain dubious transactions were worse 
even than they properly can be regarded. 

_ But in matters such as these I would not ask 
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you to receive my own interpretation. Here, there- 
fore, is what has taken place according to one 
of the calmest judges and the most expert of 
critics that I know, a man of business and of law. 
According to this expert, ‘‘Power which the American 
people have intrusted to the managers of large com- 
panies has been exercised selfishly, dishonestly, and, 
in the long run, inefficiently. The breaches of trust com- 
mitted by men of high financial reputation, the dis- 
closures of the payments of exorbitant salaries and 
commissions, the illegal participation in syndicate profits, 
the persistent perversion of sacred trust funds to political 
purposes,—these disclosures are indeed distressing ; but’ 
the practice of deliberate and persistent deception of 
the public, though less dramatic, is even more serious. 
In the case of common criminals,’ says this lawyer, 
“flight is accepted as confession of guilt. With finan- 
ciers and business men, falsification of books has hith- 
erto been considered the strongest evidence of guilt. 
Yet the falsification of the books of these great com- 
panies has been a persistent practice. Secret ledgers 
have been opened for questionable investments and 
more questionable expenditures. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars spent for legislative purposes were 
charged up in real estate accounts.” And not only 
this, but securities were entered as having been sold, 
of which the sale was merely nominal, false prices being 
given. And this was done with the distinct and definite 
purpose of deceiving the governments of other coun- 
tries and the people of our own. , 

In the light of facts like these, which cannot be dis- 
puted, I think we all must clearly see that the social, 
and even the political, problem in our country has under- 
gone a sudden and most radical change. The danger- 
ous classes in our communities are no longer at the bottom 
only, but also at the summit of our social scale. The 
wickedness that we must fight against is not a wicked- 
ness of ignorance and degradation and poverty merely, 
but it is a wickedness in the highest places of wealth and 
privilege and public confidence. The problem of the pres- 
ent day is not, as it was a few years since, a problem 
of the submerged tenth, but rather of the prosperous and 
exalted thousands of our population. It is stated, and 
I suppose with a fair amount of accuracy, that there are 
in this country between two and three thousand million- 
aires. And it is around the greatest and most con- 
spicuous of these that the issue has been centred. Our 
thoughts no longer linger on the sufferings of the for- 
gotten millions: they are called away to find new oc- 
cupation in the machinations of the multimillionaires. 
We shall have to boast still more of the virtues 
of ‘unnoticed lives,’ since the acts of many people 
in conspicuous position have been shown to be so shame- 
ful. 

In short, the thing that has been revealed is a new 
and dangerous addition to our enormous criminal or 
lawless class. For years it has been known that we 
have more criminals in America in proportion to our 
population than any other of the greater nations of the 
world. According to a recent census it was shown 
that crime among us, in the space of thirty years, had 
increased four times as fast as the general population. 
For the most part, though, the people who have 
swelled this class have come from the lower and de- 
graded strata of the population. Besides, it always has 
been felt that the fact of immigration accounted largely 
for this increase. But now it would appear that the 
full attainment on these shores of the very thing the im- 
migrants so largely seek and hope for—the possession, 
namely, of great material wealth—in itself develops a 
serious and sinister defiance of the law. Statutes are 
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evaded, public regulations for the common good are 
disregarded, and the most manifest distinction between 
right and wrong, honest and dishonest, are denied or 
overlooked. 

What, then, we go on to inquire,—what, when things 
like these occur,—must we set ourselves to fight against 
and wrestle to secure? The mere dragging out of such 
ugly facts before the public gaze, though likely to accom- 
plish much, is not enough to insure their disappearance. 
The discovery of disease and treatises describing its malig- 
nant nature are first and necessary steps toward the find- 
ing of acure, but they have no healing virtue in themselves. 
Neither will conviction and punishment of the sepa- 
rate offenders accomplish what we seek. We are not 
wrestling here with flesh and blood in the shape of a few 
detected evil-doers, but against the ruling principles of 
darkness in this world of business by which certain 
methods or proceedings are permitted or even justified 
on the ground that business is business, and that we 
live in a world of practical necessities. We must reach 
beneath the symptoms to the sources of the evil: we 
must clear and purify the stream by finding the head 
waters where the trouble first begins. 

What, theny I repeat, must we fight against and strug- 
gle to secure? 

1. First of all, we must fight against the idea, which 
has grown apace of late, that taken all in all the thing 
of most account is this world, and most worth struggling 
to secure is money. I do not say Wealth, for I will 
not degrade so great and beautiful a word by using it 
in this connection,—Wealth, which ought to mean 
and to include all the things in the world which make 
things well with us. No! The underlying trouble lies 
in the fact that money is looked on as a synonym of 
wealth, that men seek it with such indiscriminate eager- 
ness, and have calmly come to assume that, having 
gained it, they have therefore made a great success of life. 
They have set an idol up, and bow down before it in 
their worship as though it were a god. They act and 
speak as though, having converted their highest powers 
into mere possessions, they had something that saved 
their souls from death and would hide a multitude of sins. 

Now we cannot expect, of course, to drive out of this 
world entirely the love and passionate craving for the 
thing which can bring us comforts, luxury, and power, 
not to speak of mighty possibilities for doing good. It 
would be well neither for us nor for the world if we 
could do so. No! We need not in the least delude 
ourselves in this respect, and I myself am far from wish- 
ing to uphold a remote and impossible ideal. The de- 
sire for money, or for what has been the equivalent of 
money, has been here in this world since people first 
emerged from the low, dark jungles of savage life, and 
came out on the heights of what we speak about, and 
very tightly so, as civilization. And, so long as human 
life in the world continues what it is to-day, and always 
has been,—a struggle for existence,—the desire in some 
form must remain. So long as such things continue pos- 
sible as hunger and cold and nakedness and suffering 
and want, so long as we have to work to support life, 
and to toil for the things that make life dignified and 
decent, so long we must expect that people will seek 
and crave the means by which these things may be 
secured. We all are implicated here, and all must share 
the strife, unless it be that some one in the past has done 
it for us with success. 

But the thing we ought to fight against and struggle 
to correct is the false and degrading doctrine which 
stains men’s souls, and soon or late corrupts their 
consciences, that this is the one great end and aim of 
life, and that the more we get and gain the more suc- 
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cessful we evince ourselves. There are higher interests 
and aims than this, there are better, truer, nobler stand 
atds of success. And what we need to wrestle for both 
night and day is to have these higher interests acknowl- 
edged and adopted in this young and growing land of 
ours,—the interests of art, the interests of learning and 
of culture, purity and justice. In among our great 
commercial undertakings and accomplishments we need 
to cultivate a love of beauty and a deep respect for schol- 
atship and a mighty reverence for honor and integrity 
as being after all the only measurements of true success. 
Such things have happened in the past, and no reason 
can be found why history should not repeat itself in 
this broad land of ours. Some of the most commercial 
nations and communities in the centuries gone,—as 
for instance Venice,—which began by measuring all 
things by a money standard, yet came in the end to 
give attention to the things of greatest and enduring 
worth, and they left behind them treasures in the 
lines of science, literature, and learning which are still 
the wonder of the world. 

That, then, is what must silently be brought about 
with us. We must learn that to gain the whole world 
at the expense of honor, justice, duty, is not to save 
one’s life, but lose it. 

2. But there is a second thing that we must wrestle 
to obtain. We must insist in all things—amid the 
trivial interests of every-day affairs and the larger ones 
involving principalities of wealth and power—on a 
sharp and clear distinction between right and wrong, 
between honest and dishonest, between integrity and 
falsehood. There cannot be two standards for the 
measurement of conduct, one for the home and friend 
ot neighbor, and another for the management of great 
affairs; one for a gentleman and another for a man of 
business. The awful thing in the present crisis has 
been the moral blindness on the part of those in whom 
great confidence has been reposed and to whom great 
interests have been intrusted. It is not that they have 
been deceived by others, that they have done things, 
not seeing exactly what it was they were doing. It is 
not that they have gone on their way blindfolded, and 
incapable, therefore, of perceiving precisely where they 
were. No! The sad and tragic thing about it is that 
they have gone with open eyes, and have yet been blind; 


* that they have seen and told about the things they did, 


and yet have not been able to distinguish between right © 
and wrong in matters which involved the simplest moral 
principles. 

It happens sometimes with people, when they get up 
on too high an altitude,—on some towering mountain, 
for example, which rises high above the busy plain,— 
that they find themselves oppressed for breath. The 
rareness of the atmosphere reveals some weakness of the 
heart, so that dizziness afflicts them, or perhaps event- 
ual death ensues. In the instances at hand, however, 
the viswal organs have become affected. Moral percep- 
tion has been strangely blurred, if not entirely destroyed. 
These people have reached so great a pinnacle of power 
that the very height of their material prosperity and the 
breadth of the outlook they have gained, have robbed them 
of their moral balance and left them dizzy, till they 
threw themselves in blindness to their ruin. 

What we need, therefore, and must slowly and with 
pains build up, is a new set of moral categories which 
shall place before men clearly the principles of right and 
wtong as they stand related to the world of practical 
affairs. It is not, after all, so wholly strange that this 
which has come about has taken place. The signs have 
been multiplying now for many years that something 
of the sort was destined to occur. A certain confusion 
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was manifestly present in men’s minds in regard to what 
might, and what might not, be looked upon as justifiable. 
The field of activities had grown so great, and business 
affairs had come to be transacted on so vast a scale, while 
unaccustomed factors, new and uncertain interests, were 
continually being introduced, that the measurement of 
things became unsettled, and judgments were not clearly 
and imperatively given. 

The fact of the matter is, indeed, that we are in the 
desert once again. The people have become a mob. 
Strange conditions, new and numerous problems bearing 
on the proper management and discipline of life, have 
led us to believe that the ancient regulations, under cer- 
tain circumstances, are now obsolete. What we stand 
in need of, therefore, is not a new set of commandments, 
but a table of enduring stone on which shall be pro- 
claimed the application and the everlasting bearing of the 
old commandments. There should be no wavering and 
no weakening in regard to things like these. ‘‘Thou shalt 
not steal” is a law that needs apparently to be given 
new and far-reaching definitions. ‘‘Thou shalt not 
covet” is an old command which is almost capable of 
seeming new when we give it application to other and 
less evident possessions than a neighbor’s house or wife 
or servants or oxen. ‘“‘Thou shalt not bear false witness,”’ 
—that, too, must be written broadly till it comes to cover 
all false entries that are taken oath to and published with 
intention to deceive. And the first great word or law 
of all—‘‘Thou shalt have no other gods before me”—is 
not without its bearings when so many bend the knee to 
Mammon. 

3. One other thing we must fight against and struggle 
to correct. And this, perhaps, is the most important 
and significant of all. We must rid ourselves of the no- 
tion, and of all the actions which are built upon it as an 
only half-confessed belief, that the freedom which this 
country offers is freedom to get and keep and enjoy the 
most that we can for our separate selves. The doctrine 
of individual rights has been carried by us to excess. It 
has led to selfishness and inspired lawlessness. Instead 
of promoting manhood and calling into action noble 
qualities of heart and mind, it has often stimulated riot- 
ous desires and led men to employ the most unscrupulous 
of means, Self-advancement comes to be the great 
ambition, and we have sought it too exclusively 
along the lower ranges of the self to be developed. 
Day by day men turn their backs on’ public duties or 
have made themselves unfit to undertake them because 
of their absorption in affairs of private interest. Thus 
our strength as a people has come to contribute to our 
weakness, and we suffer the serious defect of a funda- 
mental quality. This is not a thing to be entirely won- 
dered at, nor yet to cause profound discouragement. We 
can rise above it when we will, and doubtless in the end 
the better instincts will be found to triumph. Of the 
fact itself, however, there can hardly be a doubt. 
|! This wickedness in high places, that has come to 
light, is a shameful consequence of a noble principle de- 
graded to low ends. ‘‘America,”’ said Emerson, ‘‘is only 
another name for opportunity.” But what he meant by 
that was not the opportunity to please ourselves, and 
get the most in the way of private ease and material en- 
joyment and worldly power and financial gain, but op- 
portunity to grow and learn and live the higher life of 
men and women. He meant the opportunity to build 
up on these shores a nobler type of man and woman- 
hood, a juster form of government, a higher code 
of laws, a purer, sweeter, saner, and humaner phase of 
civilized existence. 

And so, for my own part, I have no doubt, but evermore 
believe, it’ one day will become, as in many ways it 
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has come to be already. In speaking on these lines 
to-day, I have not wished nor meant to make things out 
in any way more black or ugly than they really are. My 
only wish has been to face the facts, and to see what they 
imply. For which indeed I count myself ‘‘an ambassa- 
dor in bonds, that therein I may speak boldly, as I ought 
to speak.” 

That wickedness exists in high places is something that 
lately has been forced upon the notice of usall. And it will 
not do to minimize its evil, much less toseek excuses and to 
make apologies. It is for us to fight against it, and to 
understand that we need the whole armor of God in order 
to resist and drive it from the field. “For we wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of darkness in this world.’”’ We 
must strengthen public opinion for the right, we must 
deepen our respect for law, we must quicken our power 
to distinguish between right and wrong, and we must in- 
tensify our love for what is true and honest, together with 
an ever-vehement abhorrence for the treacherous and 
base. For the fight, believe me, is destined not to be in 
vain. A higher sense of public honor will be kindled, a 
deeper sense of business obligation, and a finer standard 
for the faithful execution of great trusts. Then indeed 
shall wickedness be driven from high places, and then 
shall we, who have taken up the shield of faith, and laid 
strong hold upon the sword of the spirit, be able to resist 
the wiles of evil; and, having done all, to stand once 
more in the eyes of all the world for justice, honor, and 
the Right. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


* Content.” 


Art thou poore, yet hast thou golden slumbers: 
O sweet content! 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed: 
O punishment! 
Dost thou laugh to see how fooles are vexed 
To add to golden numbers, golden numbers: 
O sweet content! 
Worke apace, apace, apace, apace; 
Honest labour beares a lovely face; 
Then hey noney, noney, ‘hey noney, noney. 


Canst drink the waters of the crisped spring: 
O sweet content! 
Swim’st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine own teares, 
O punishment! 
Then he that patiently want’s burden beares, 
No burden beares, but is a king, a king, 
O sweet content! 
Worke apace, apace, apace, apace; 
Honest labour beares a lovely face; 
Then hey noney, noney, hey noney, noney. 
—Thomas Dekker. 


Stupidity. 


I have many notes on stupidity. I have much cor- 
respondence on the subject and many memories which 
illustrate it. I cannot but wish that some spirited- 
minded man or woman would write for us a treatise on 
the subject. What makes people stupid? Do they 
like to be stupid? How should we treat them? and 
what should we do about it if by misfortune we are stu- 
pid ourselves? 

It is to be said in general that, whenever conversation 
turns on the subject, it comes out as our conversation 
on ethical subjects is apt to do. People sum up the 
matter by saying that the mistake is in the public schools, 
and that the public schools ought to teach people not 
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to be stupid. But this solution of the problem does 
not ‘amount to much. This is but a convenient solu- 
tion for all problems. If a boy throws a stone at you 
in the street, you say it is because he has been neglected 
in the public schools. If a girl says ‘‘I be,” you say 
the same thing. If in the night some boys steal your 
pears, you say the same thing. If the beefsteak is tough 
at a restaurant, you say that cooking ought to be taught 
in the public schools. If somebody in the choir sings 
A-sharp instead of B-flat, you say it is because the pub- 
lic schools neglected the study of music; and, if Sylla 
is chosen mayor instead of Marius, you say the same 
thing. 

Granting all this, is it perhaps possible in a column 
of the Christian Register to say a few practical words 
on stupidity, or what is called such? You know that 
it turns out sometimes that very stupid boys prove to 
be very useful men. It even proves sometimes that the 
very qualities which seem to make them stupid make 
them successful, somewhat as old Timothy Dexter’s con- 
signment of warming-pans to the West Indies proved so 
successful. 

But take this illustration of what a correspondent of 
mine calls stupid. The correspondent has an errand- 
boy of whom she is very fond. He is fourteen years 
old, has gone through the public schools ‘with success 
and honor. He does his errands well, and she looks 
forward to his growth and success. Perhaps he may 
be able to go into life insurance some day. On this oc- 
casion she had sent him to a bookcase which contains 
Murray’s Dictionary. And she said: ‘‘I want to find 
a wotd which begins with cer. Bring me that volume.” 
Nahum went to the bookcase, and said: ‘‘Here is a 
volume marked G. Will it be in that volume?” ‘‘No,”’ 
she said, “‘the word begins with cer. Bring me that 
volume.” Then Nahum said the first volume is A-B. 
Will it be in that volume?”’ ‘‘No,”’ she said, ‘‘but what 
is the next volume?”? Nahum said, ‘‘The next volume 
is C.” “It will be in that volume.” And he brought 
the book. 

New that is my illustrative case of stupidity. Just 
what passed through the boy’s mind when he said these 
things, or did anything pass through his mind? Was 
this what the physicists call reflex action of the nervous 
system which made it necessary to say something when 
he did not know what to say? 

You observe the same thing when you go into a drug- 
gist’s shop to look at the Directory. There is generally 
a man in front of you who is looking at it, and you wait 
for him. You watch him with care. You find—per- 
haps he tells you—that he is looking for Mr. A. B. 
Manning’s name. By the intervention of some guardian 
angel, he has found the M’s. But he is looking at mof. 
He does not find Manning there, and so he turns over 
and looks at mur. ‘Then he turns over to N, and knows 
that he is wrong. He is puzzled. You help him, and 
he finds A. B. Manning; and you thank him for getting 
done. You call that man stupid, but he is not stupid. 
He is only a man who was sent to a kindergarten where 
they did not teach him his alphabet. He doesn’t know 
that u comes after 0, and o comes after a. You know this 
because you were taught a, 6, c. But there are schools 
where to teach this is now thought wicked, where you 
have to pick up your letters by accident, after you know 
by a picture that s-t-a-g spells deer. Do you ascribe 
these difficulties to the stupidity of the common people? 
They are due simply to the stupidity of the overseers 
of schools when they abolished the alphabet. 

The only difficulty with Anna Maria’s_ errand-boy 
is that he has never been taught to think. Neither at 
home nor at school—and, alas! not in the church to which 
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his parents have always taken him—is anybody expected 
to think. On the other hand, they are told that it is 
wicked to think. What you and I want, dear reader, 
is to persuade, perhaps to compel, the errand-boy, or 
the boss leader of our ward, or the Sophomore in col- 
lege, or the custom house inspector when the Pavonia 
comes in, to try to think. Is it, perhaps, not a good 
thing when you are riding in a railway car to think 
what you would do if an English traveller came and 
sat down beside you, and asked you what were the shacks 
of corn which you were passing? What would you tell 
him? What do you know about them yourself? 

I observe with interest that a great deal of what we 
call stupidity is shyness. This shyness in the English 
and native American boy develops into terror. For the 
first week of an errand-boy’s attendance he is generally 
so terrified by the new aspect of things that he does not 
really hear what is said to him. ‘This must be discounted, 
and the terror must not be mistaken for stupidity. This 
is to be observed, secondly, that our social habits unfort- 
unately involve a great deal of selfishness, and that 
more than half the people in this world like to ask ques- 
tions, but do not like to listen to the answers. What 
is called conversation, therefore, amounts to a sort of 
battledore and shuttlecock played with a subject, in 
which the very person who started the subject wants 
to get rid of it. If it return to her, she wants to get rid 
of it again, and pays no account to the word or other 
methods by which it returned to her. 

Q. Has your brother come home in the Queen Isabel ? 

A. Yes, he has. I saw him yesterday. 

Q. Was he pleased with the Queen Isabel ? 

A. He was very much pleased with the Queen Isabel. 

Q. Has the Queen Isabel arrived ? 

Now this is not stupidity in this interlocutor: it is 
simply sublime indifference as to the answer which you 
paid to her preceding question. 

But, if we look at this matter from the plane of ethics, 
is not this indifference in conversation a habit which 
is to be avoided? If, when we are going to an afternoon 
tea or to a dinner party, is it not worth while to take it 
as it comes, and to think that possibly other people 
have something to say which is worth hearing? 

I should not write down these anecdotes but that they 
give concrete illustrations of what the reader may call 
the steady doctrine of ‘‘Good News”; namely, that 
in ordinary American life we seem to have too much in- 
struction and too little education. The errand-boy 
knows perfectly well that nine times nine is eighty-one, 
he knows perfectly well that there are four pecks to a 
bushel; but he does not know how to think. The young 
lady who converses knows perfectly well that purple 
and crimson do not go well together, but she does not 
know how to think. It is quite within the power of 
those who have to do with young people to form the 
habit of thinking in those under their care. 

In a very pregnant conversation which I had not long 
ago with the late Mr. Salisbury he said that the genera- 
tion now growing up had not been trained in the cer- 
tainty that a man must do his duty. He said that, when 
he was a boy, the first, second, and last requisition made 
on him was that he should do his duty. One sees the 
result of such training in his life. He never shirked, 
he ‘‘did the thing that he was set to do.’ And in his 
scheme of education a foremost place would have been 
given to Saint Paul’s theory of education. 

‘‘Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honorable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are of good report, if there 
be any virtue, or if there be any praise, THINK on these 
things.” EDWARD E. HALE. 
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SHELBURNE Essays. Third Series. By 
Paul Elmer More. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25 net—We have in Mr. 
More what a writer in a late number of the 
Harvard Graduate’s Magazine—presumably 
Mr. William R. Thayer—has called “an 
authentic literary critic.” According to him 
such a critic should possess knowledge, taste, 
and character. Mr. More apparently fulfils 
these conditions. He manifestly has the 
requisite knowledge of literature in general 
to compare and to judge,—a matter in which 
so many of our critics fall conspicuously 
short. How can one dare even to write 
about the cheapest modern novel if he have 
not some knowledge of the development of 
fiction in England, and, to a certain extent, 
on the continent of Europe. How can he 
write about poetry if he has not been soaked 
in the poetry of Greece and Rome and France 
and Germany and England? Mr. More has 
“taste,” though one may question it in the 
matter, say, of Browning; and, though 
“character” is a subtle and indefinable qual- 
ity, we feel that it is there, back of these 
judgments, giving them weight and value. 
Said a woman to Mr. Emerson, “I don’t 
care so much for what you say as for what 
makes you say it.” And “what makes’’ this 
critic “‘say’ things is the fact that he has 
lived into an understanding of them, which 
with knowledge and keenness of insight is 
about all that gives weight to a critic’s 
judgment. The best essays in this series 
seem to us those on Swinburne and Christina 
Rossetti, both valuable contributions to the 
literary criticism of the time. Certainly 
nothing better can be said about Swinburne 
than such words as these: ‘“The rhythm lacks 
resistance. There is no definite vision 
evoked out of the rapid flux of images. The 
thought has no sure control over the words.” 
(William Watson thus speaks of a singer,— 
surely, Swinburne,—‘‘And one with empty 
music floods the ear.”) And again: “It is 


good to walk with head lifted to the stars, 


but it is good also to have the feet well planted 
on the earth.” Sometimes Swinburne’s 
music, as in the wonderful choruses in ‘“‘Ata_ 
lanta,”’ carries us away as with a flood; but 
after a time we long for more of sense and 
sanity, not mere “sound,” beautiful as it is, 
not mere ‘fury,’ though it is a splendid 
passion for liberty. “Motion,” thinks Mr. 
More, is Swinburne’s distinguishing charac- 
teristic; but what good in motion if it carries 
us nowhither? The essay on Christina 
Rossetti is most discriminating. Here we 
have the distinctly feminine note, and our 
critic thinks—and perhaps we think so, too— 
that women will excel in the “eternally 
feminine,” rather than in the masculine 
(witness Mrs. Browning, a very great and 
noble woman), which men can do better. 
The special note of Miss Rossetti is serenity, 
religious calm, “a stillness that is almost 
Paradise.” No modern poet, certainly no 
woman, has come near her in giving this 
passion of religion, where like a cloistered 
nun she breathed her soul out in perfect 
submission to the Divine. ‘In His will is 
our peace.’’. That wonderful line of Dante 
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finds its perfect expression in this pre- 
Raphaelite sister, waiting for the celestial 
bridegroom to come, and she would answer, 
Yea, Nearly as good is the essay on the Scotch 
novels, where, though Mr. More recognizes 
Scott’s limitations,—his occasional slovenli- 
ness of style, his conventional heroes and 
heroines,—he rouses at last into enthusiasm 
sufficient for even a Scott lover. ‘‘What 
wonderful cheer for the soul! Here, if any- 
where in prose, the illusions of the imagi- 
nation may take pleasant possession of our 
heart, for they come with the authority of 
a great national experience, and walk hand 
in hand with the soberest realities.’ We 
cannot quite follow Mr. More in his admira- 
tion for Whittier, though we agree with him 
that ‘“IThe Pennsylvania Pilgrim” has been 
too much passed over in the natural New 
England devotion to ‘“Snow-Bound.” The 
essay on Browning will be bitterly contested 
by Browningites. In brief, we think the 
essayist takes the position of Prof. San- 
tayana in his ‘‘Religion and Poetry,” that 
Browning is ‘‘a false prophet.’’ (Let Mr. 
More stand from under, while the stones are 
being hurled at him.) His religion is not 
the religion once delivered to the saints: it 
is just worldliness, sugar-coated with some- 
thing that passes with the crowd for re- 
ligion. ‘‘Love is all, and Death is naught,’ 
sounds like the wisdom of a school girl.” 
If one only loves enough, and not even in 
the very best way, that with Browning is 
excuse for anything. As Rossetti has it, 
“the sorriest thing that enters hell” is ‘none 
of the sins,’ but some poor vain virtue. 
Browning will agree with him. Better any- 
thing—a lively sin—than stupid inaction. 
As Santayana says, Browning has no well- 
reasoned religion, no sound metaphysic. 
Hence, in comparison with the poets of a 
“high seriousness,’ he must forever fall in 
the scale. Here is certainly food for thought, 
and for ‘‘ever so much talk.” The essay on 
Sainte-Beuve is illuminating, as is also the 
paper on Shorthouse, which finds the secret 
of the author of “John Inglesant’” in his 
trying to make religion an art, not art a 
religion, which ends so disastrously. In 
short, criticism like this is what Mr. Arnold 
wanted it to be, almost creative. It has 
turned a fresh current of life upon themes 
which we have been wont to regard as old 
and outworn. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF NORTHERN SPAIN. 
By Charles Rudy. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. $2 net.—The writer of this book makes 
a strong plea for fair-mindedness in the con- 
sideration of the place which Spanish cathe- 
drals hold among the art treasures of the 
world. He finds it natural that the Cook’s 
tourist in his five days’ journey across Spain 
should criticise the architecture of the coun- 
try, comparing it with that of France, which 
he has learned to admire. With genuine 
enthusiasm, however, the writer adds: ‘‘We 
who have lived years in Spain grow to like 
and admire just such complex compositions 
as the cathedrals of Toledo, of Santiago, and 
La Seo in Saragossa; we lose our narrow- 
mindedness, and fail to see why a pure Gothic 
or an Italian Renaissance should be better 
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than an Iberian cathedral. As long as 
harmony exists between the different parts, all 
is well.”’ ‘The writer’s appeal to the reader to 
turn Spaniard for a few days and to discard 
his foreignisms is the more to be heeded 
because he provides in his opening chapters 
a series of introductory studies, historical 
and architectural, by means of which one 
may put himself in the way to appreciate 
the later descriptions. There have been few 
works on Spanish architecture available for 
the English reader. This, with the many 
and good illustrations, serves to supply a 
want and to familiarize the reader with not- 
able architectural models, as well as to serve 
guide-book purposes for those fortunate 
enough to visit Spain. 


ENciisH Hours. By Henry James. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.—This 
volume is made up of many sketches of 
travel and observation in England, some of 
them written and printed thirty years ago, 
others printed in a volume entitled Portrazts 
of Places, the most of them written at least 
a quarter of a century ago. ‘To most readers 
of Mr. James’s works this will be a recom- 
mendation because much of his best work 
of this kind was done in those earlier days 
when his mind was fresh to receive new 
impressions and his literary skill was not 
subject to the influences which have in later 
days puzzled and confounded many of his 
readers. He travelled about England with 
a hearty admiration for the picturesque and 
beautiful in English life and scenery, and 
was able to convey to others something of 
the impression made upon himself. One 
reason that these sketches have now been 
bound together is ‘‘that they might have the 
great advantage they will not fail to derive 
from the company and support of Mr. Pen- 
nell’s illustrations.’’ These illustrations are 
not equally good, and will not appeal with 
equal force to all the readers of this book. 
One of them, called “The Finish of the 
Derby,” is about equally intelligible whether 
looked at right side up, sideways, or upside 
down. Many of them, however, suggest the 
charm of English scenery and architecture 
in a way that matches the grace of Mr. 
James’s literary style. 


FRENCH PATHFINDERS IN NORTH AMERICA. 
By William Henry Johnson. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50.—This book is distin- 
guished by the same admirable qualities that 
marked its companion volume, the study of 
Pioneer Spaniards. Mr. Johnson tells the 
story well, and his first eight chapters, which 
sum up the story of Indian life in America 
before the coming of the white man, are 
especially valuable in view of the frequent 
misunderstandings in regard to this period 
and the desirability of better information 
among our people. This book has one dis- 
tinct advantage over the earlier volume in 
that it is less gloomy than the early history 
of Spanish explorations, and one to which 
-people are instinctively more attracted. It 
makes clear, moreover, the reasons for the 
vast difference between French and Spanish 
methods, the failure of Spain and France to 
secure the permanent hold in this country 
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which was established by the English, and 
the evident difference in consequent histori- 
cal results. The style of the book is con- 
versational and easy, the method clear and 
simple, and picturesque incidents are cleverly 
wrought into the more sober texture of the 
main narrative, 


THE Boy CraFtsMAN. By A. Neely Hall. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard $2.—This is em- 
phatically a book for the boy who knows how 
to use his hands or who wishes to learn. ‘The 
value of skill in carpenter work is something 
not easily overestimated, and any book that 
tempts a boy along the paths here indicated 
receives our hearty approval. The motto of 
the book is Theodore Roosevelt’s saying, 
“Work hard, play hard,” and the book is 
divided accordingly, the first part instructing 
the young reader in the planning of a work- 
shop and the proper handling of tools, num- 
berless opportunities for useful work about 
the house and furnishing his own room, the 
making of doll-houses, printing and photo- 
graphic work, and later chapters helping him 
by suggestions for outdoor and indoor pas- 
times, the building of cabins, canoes, gym- 
nasium apparatus, theatres, railways, various 
clock-work toys, and other things which 
there is no space here to mention. It means 
real work, much of it at least; but it is to be 
hoped that there are active boys with incli- 
nation and pluck enough to work out many 
of these suggestions in actual form. 


Sir GALAHAD OF NEW FRaANCE. By 
William Henry Johnson. Boston: Herbert 
B. Turner & Co. $1.50.—Although this is a 
romantic novel with a historic basis, it has 
a realism of treatment which ought to attract 
many who have begun to fight shy of six- 
teenth century heroes. Mr. Johnson has 
mads* capital use here of his studies in the 
eatly days of French and Spanish explora- 
tions in America and has known how to 
weave naturally some of their most thrilling 
incidents into his story. Canoga, the Indian 
maiden, is a charmingly romantic figure, 
whose nobility of character and instinctive 
refinement are accounted for by her descent 
from the Natchez. The customs and tra- 
ditions of this advanced tribe seem to con- 
nect them, to quote here from Mr. Johnson’s 
explanation, with that strange Aztec and 
Maya culture, whose half-deciphered story is 
the most wonderful chapter of aboriginal 
history. That part of the romance which 
indicates how Etienne won his spurs as the 
Sir Galahad of New France is something 
novel in tales of this period. Without telling 
the story, it is enough. to recommend the 
book to readers of fiction. 


PLEASANT TRAGEDIES OF CHILDHOOD. By 
Fannie Y. Cory. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.—But why ‘pleasant’? ? 
asks the reader, whose bump of humor has 
not been sufficiently developed to give him 
correct understanding of the funny side of 
all these merry jests, which seem, on the 
whole, to have been prepared for the amuse- 
ment of older people, possibly also for their 
instruction. A baby’s inability to explain 
that a pin is pricking him, a mother’s for- 
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baby’s bath, the agony of colic, the silliness 
of grown people who insist on acting like 
idiots ‘‘to amuse the baby,’’ and other tragic 
experiences in babyhood or early childhood, 
are here accompanied with telling pictures 
that would make any versesinteresting. The 
dear little girl who forgets her piece in school 
or the naughty but perfectly satisfied young- 
ster who pricks the baby because he is so 
tired of the fuss over him are enough in them- 
selves to reconcile the reader to such trage- 
dies in literature. But why ‘‘pleasant” ? 


ISRAEL’S HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
NARRATIVES. By Charles Foster Kent, 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale Uni- 
versity. New York: Scribner.—This is the 
second volume of Prof. Kent’s ‘‘Student’s 
Old Testament.’ Vol. I. brought the his- 
tory down through the book of Judges, and 
this volume carries it on to the end of the 
Maccabean struggle, including also the book 
of Esther, The arrangement is chronological 
and critical, parallel narratives are printed 
in parallel columns, the translation is revised, 
and there are brief critical notes. The author 
has prefixed a helpful general introduction to 
the historical literature, and has added 
chronological tables, maps, and bibliographi- 
cal lists. The inclusion of the Maccabean 
history is an excellent feature of the work, as 
is also the putting the Esther story in the 
Maccabean period (though too much promi- 
nence is given to Jensen’s hypothesis as to 
the origin of the story). The volume is ex- 
cellently well done, and will be a trustworthy 
help to Sunday-school teachers and to other 
students of the Bible. 


HEROES OF ICELAND. By Allen French. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50——Mr. 
French has here adapted and abridged ‘“The 
Story of Burnt Njal,” the great Icelandic 
saga, which was translated by Dasent more 
than forty years ago, but has never become 
so well known as its merits deserve. In his 
introduction the editor studies this epic, 
comparing it with the other world-famous 
stories of national heroes. It differs from 
them in relating the adventures and exploits 
of men whose actual existence cannot be a 
matter of doubt, since their doings were 
chronicled but little more than a century 
later. Mr. French points out the simplic- 
ity of these tales, in which heroes depend 
on their own strength rather than on super- 
natural assistance. No enchanted armor 
protects, no miraculous weapons defend, no 
god intervenes to avert the tragedy that 
threatens. To illustrate the strength in 
such simplicity, nothing could be more effec- 
tive than the telling of the burning in chapter 
seventeen, 


Lanp Ho! By Morgan Robertson. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—Land 
Ho! is a collection of sea stories, with some 
of which the public have been made familiar 
in the magazines. Scotty, the stalwart 
sailor, whose adventures run through several 
sketches, is the most interesting character 
in the book. Into the entertaining record 
of his adventures are worked many details 
of the law and custom which determine the 


getfulness regarding the temperature of the | fate of the sailor on shipboard. Scotty’s 
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disappointments and his winnings show what 
may happen in a contest between owners, 
shipmasters, and crews, and how sometimes 
any one of them may win or lose contrary 
to his plans and expectations. There are 
other stories, entertaining also One of 
them is the strange history of a shipmaster 
with a double personality, who was shang- 
haied and delivered on the deck of his own 
vessel as a cook, and who by crafty arrange- 
ments of alternate appearances puzzled his 
officers and crew until his secret was dis- 
covered. 


RAMBLES IN NoRMANDY. By Francis Mil- 
toun. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $2 net.— 
These chapters, well described by the title 
of the book, set one longing to wander leis- 
urely, as did this author and artist, through 
the, highways and byways of lovely France. 
Keen eyes for the beautiful or picturesque 
and an appreciation of national character- 
istics make the record of their journeying 
continuously interesting. It is no secret 
probably that Francis Miltoun is the pen 
name of Mr. M. F. Mansfield, husband of 
Blanche McManus, who has furnished illus- 
trations for the book. ‘This is a companion 
volume to the Rambles in Brittany, and, like 
it, is not a guide-book primarily, but more 
personal in the description, experiences, and in 
the outlook on historical and romantic feat- 
ures than guide-books can afford to be. 
A certain amount of practical travel-talk 
has been added, with a series of appendices, 
maps, and plans. 


THe FLORENCE oF LANDOR. By Lilian 
Whiting. Boston: Little, Brown* & Co. 
$2.50 net.—Miss Whiting has put the whole 
charm of her graceful and fluent English 
and the enthusiasm of her appreciative nature 
into this book, which describes not only 
Florence as Landor knew, loved it, and wrote 
of it, but also the rare circle of friends who 
made up its inner life for him. This is a con- 
genial subject, with possibilities for personal 
anecdotes, literary comment, historical com- 
parisons, and, best of all, direct interpreta- 
tion of people in whom the world has a right 
to be interested; and the writer has been not 
slow to take advantage of these possibilities. 
The publishers have seconded her work by 
giving it advantages of good taste in binding, 
type, and illustrations; and the result is a 
pleasing addition to the many books already 
written about Florence and this period. 

THE Little COLONEL’S CHRISTMAS VACA- 
TION. By Annie Fellows Johnston, Boston: 
L.C. Page & Co. $1.50.—The Little Colonel 
and her friends are not only charmingly nat- 
ural, but they show that the writer of their 
varied experiences has put into her work 
the thought and care that make for perma- 
nent interest. She does not preach, but her 
girls are so well-bred, her boys so manly, that 
they help their young admirers to cultivate 
similar ideals. Rudeness is not funny: it is 
simply rude. Ignorance is not attractive, 
even when disguised by high spirits: it is 
simply ignorant. The atmosphere of Madam 
Chartley’s boarding-school is not the less 
realistic because it differs from the schools 
one almost inevitably finds in fiction, and 
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Lloyd’s trials are of the kind that many 
another girl has to face. This series of books 
is deservedly a favorite. 


Two in Itaty. By Maud Howe. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2 net.—Mrs. Elliott’s 
foreign sketches are like those of nobody 
else. The interest in people is paramount, 
and the delightful pictures of persons and 
of the social characteristics that distinguished 
different groups of friends and acquaintances, 
by whom she chiefly remembers her days 
in other lands, have an abiding interest for 
her readers. Especially illuminating is the 
sketch of social differences in East Prussia, 
where the writer seems to speak even more 
frankly than is elsewhere the case. The 
illustrations by Mr. Elliott are a decided addi- 
tion to the interest of the book which is, in 
short, both because of its animated chapters 
and the distinction of its outward appearance, 
one to be kept in mind through the holiday 
weeks. 


THE COMING OF THE TIDE. By Margaret 
Sherwood. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.—When the first chapters of 
this story appeared in the Aflantic Monthly, 
the present writer read it and said without 
hesitation, “‘This is going to be a story that 
it will be worth while to read.” The suc- 
cessive chapters confirmed the impression 
and fulfilled the prophecy. While some por- 
tions are a little more melodramatic than 
befits the general texture of the novel, yet 
the total impression is of a book fresh, racy, 
full of sea breezes, and true withal to ances- 
tral and hereditary traditions on the eastern 
coast of Massachusetts. Howa Southern girl 
comes into this atmosphere and how the 
tide of love comes in with storm and sunshine 
is described with sympathetic skill. It is a 
beautiful story with rare touches of poetry 
and literary skill. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF JOHN 
GODFREY SAxE. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.—One has heard little about Saxe 
in late years, but it is a pleasure to come once 
more on the good-natured satire about ‘‘the 
friend who comes, but never goes,” or the 
grief that boils over in billows of crape, or 
the drop of musk that survives the strongest 
human passion. ‘This slender volume keeps 
fifteen of the shorter poems besides generous 
parts of that legend of Gotham, ‘‘The Proud 
Miss MacBride.” More serious verse is in- 
cluded, as the sonnet ‘Bereavement,’ 
which mourns the death of a child, but ends 
with the lines once familiar,— 


“Vet all is well. 


God’s good design I see, 
That 


where our treasure is, our hearts 
may be.” 


SHIPWRECKED IN GREENLAND, By Arthur 
R. Thompson. Boston: Little Brown & Co. 
A stirring story of adventure in the arctic 
regions is always acceptable to boys, and 
these narrow escapes and terrifying experi- 
ences on the Labrador coast are described 
with realistic vigor. The story has been 
prepared with unusual care, and there is 
enough truth in it to give it an exceptional 
place among stories of this kind. It is based 
in part on the experiences of the unfortunate 
expedition which, on board the steamer 
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Miranda, came to grief in the summer of 
1894, and the writer pays deserved tribute 
by name to hospitable Danish officials and 
to self-sacrificing Gloucester fishermen who 
helped in time of need. 


Tue Divininc Rop. By Francis N. 
Thorpe. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—In writing this book, Mr. Thorpe has 
told a story. He has not tagged it with a 
moral. Yet the early days of the discovery 
of oil, the contrasts of success and failure in 
the management of property, and the 
methods of relentless competition furnish 
plenty of food for reflection and discussion, 
Here they are combined with individual in- 
terests of quite another kind, and a love 
story is developed which affords the needed 
balance to a story of business and ambition. 
The characters are strikingly natural, the 
situations interesting, and the various de- 
velopments of the plot afford numerous 
surprises. 


THE CyNIc’s CALENDAR OF REVISED WIS- 
DOM FOR 1906. By Ethel Watts Mumford, 
Oliver Herford, and Addison Mizner. 75 
cents.—Ethel Watts Mumford, Oliver Her- 
ford, and Addison Mizner are joint editors of 
this annual, which is improved by the proc- 
esses of addition and elimination. Some of 
the coarseness and irreverence has dropped 
out, and better things have come in. Some 
of the twisted sayings are merely a play upon 
words, while others have deep and tortuous 
meanings, like, for instance, this one, ‘‘ Ac- 
tresses will happen in the best regulated 
families,’ or this one, ‘‘Naught is lost save 
honor.” The number of those who look 
for this book on its annual appearance is 
rapidly increasing. ‘ 


WHEN GRANDMAMMA WAS FOURTEEN. By 
Marion Harland. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.25.—This continuation of Mrs. Terhune’s 
reminiscences, begun in When Grandmamma 
was New, will be especially interesting to 
readers who were familiar with the Richmond 
of days before the war Doubtless there are 
both truth and fiction in the weaving, but the 
gradual development of girlhood is pictured 
in a way that is essentially true, whether all 
the incidents are veritable or not. Marion 
Harland’sname has been familiar to the read- 
ing public for two generations. She began 
writing in 1845, but it is evident that she has 
not lost her sympathy with youth. 


TEDDY SUNBEAM. By Charlotte Grace 
Sperry. San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co.— 
A novel way to teach children the importance 
of sunlight is illustrated in these little fables 
for little housekeepers. Teddy Sunbeam, 
like another little cherub, sits up aloft to 
look out for microbes in the dish-rags, mildew 
in the clothes-basket, or dust in the hall. 
He cannot abide waste or untidiness, knows 
how to take out a grease spot or to wash 
dishes, and sympathizes with inanimate 
objects that are ill-treated by their owners. 
The book is cleverly put together, and it is 
likely that small readers will remember its 
hints 


HELEN GRANT AT ALDRED House. By 
Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
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ard. $1.25.—The third of the Helen Grant 
books takes the attractive heroine through 
her preparatory studies to the threshold 
of college, with no mind to have her good 
times dimmed by bothering with love and 
lovers. The seriousness of Helen’s ideals 
and the appeal which these books make for 
unspoiled girlhood is in vivid contrast to 
many of the stories written for girls, wherein 
the emphasis is placed on frivolity and non- 
sense. 


The Bible in Plain English 


Not a word you cannot understand; 
not a sentence that is not perfectly 
plain. The best scholars of America 
and England worked 29 years to give 
the world 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised 
1 Bible| 


The same Bible your 
fathers and forefathers 
used, but in present-day, 
understandable English, 
instead of the English of 
300 years ago. The 
American Standard is 
the best Bible for home, church and 
Sunday school, because it makes every 
meaning clear and plain. 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly 
get from us, any style of the American Standard 
Revised Bible you order. Prices, 35¢. to $18.00, 
according to size and binding. (G~ We sell di- 
rect where booksellers will not supply. 


Free—“The Story of the 
Revised Bible’’ 


our 4o-page book, which tells why the Bible was 
revised, how it was accomplished, and shows 
sample pages, bindings, etc., of the many styles 
issued. Your name on a postal card, with 
the name of your bookseller, will get you 
this booklet. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
390L East 18th Street, New York 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
1905-1906 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit’”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 


5 cents. 
NOW READY: 


1. Religion: Its Changing Forms and its Eter- 
nal Essence. 

“Mind the Light.’’ (By Robert Collyer.) 

The Geneva Council. 

The Way to God. 

The Federation of Churches— and the Uni- 
tarians. 

What is Christianity ? 

The City’s Battle for Liberty and Right. 

Missionary Motives. 

Honesty in Religion. 

Salvation by Charactsr. 


SOND wReY 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H, Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston, 
104 East 20th Street, New York, 
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PINKY PERKINS, JUSTABoy. By Captain 
Harold Hammond, U.S.A. New York: The 
Century Company. $1.50.—St. Nicholas has 
already made Pinky Perkins a familiar per- 
sonage to boys and girls, who have laughed 
over his triumphs and sympathized with his 
mishaps as they have been reported from 
month to month in that magazine. Pinky is 
a Tom Sawyer kind of a boy, not above mis- 
chief and even deep-laid plots for revenge, 
but with a school-boy code of honor which 
keeps him from anything unforgivable. 


Two LitrLe Knicuts oF Kentucky. By 
Annie Fellows Johnston. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. $1.25.—The two little knights 
won their spurs in literature six years or 
more ago, and their reappearance in holiday 
trim is good testimony to their popularity. 
They have the advantage of connection with 
an unusually clever set of books, the Little 
Colonel Series. In this form the book is 
furnished with marginal illustrations and 
pictures done in color. 


THE GOLDEN Goose. By,Eva March Tap- 
pan. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 
These half-dozen fairy tales, translated 
from the Swedish, are interesting variations 
of the century-old stories that have delighted 
generation after generation of children. They 
teach in romantic fashion the old lessons 
that innocence and good will make their way 
where ambition and selfishness fail, and they 
are told in English that adds substantially 
to their effect. 


‘THE ROSES OF SAINT ELIZABETH. By Jane 
Scott Woodruff. Boston: L. C. Page & Co.— 
Eisenach and the Wartburg make a fitting 
setting for a story of tender romance in which 
the legends of the place receive sympathetic 
treatment. ‘The joy of work and the power 
of love are the themes, and the incidents con- 
tribute to the impression of simplicity and 
genuine goodness. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mrs. Grace LeBaron Upham continues her 
books for children, the Janet Series, by The 
Children of Bedford Court, not dissimilar in 
character from those already published, with 
which it is closely connected. It is a story 
of trial bravely borne and of victories de- 
served. 75 cents. 


The charm and spirit of the French story, 
The Family on Wheels, is not lost in the 
adaptation of it made by J. MacDonald 
Oxley, and published in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Juveniles Series by L. C. Page & Co. 
The family of orphans who continue the 
mountebank business of their father, and 
travel through France, giving performances 
and street parades, are a brave and lovable 
company. Their experiences, whether of 
good luck or bad, are interesting, and the 
ending is recompense for all the troubles. 
75 cents, 


Our Little Mexican Cousin, one of the 
Little Cousin Series published by L. C. Page 


& Co., is written by Edward C, Butler, ex-| Bf" 


Rey. Cuas. W. WenpTz. 
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NEW FALL PUBLICATIONS 


Daughters oi 


the Puritans 


By SETH C. BEACH 


A delightfully entertain- 
ing and instructive group of 
biographies of seven fa- 
mous New England women, 
Dorothea Dix, Margaret 
Fuller, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Catharine Sedgwick, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, and 
others. Attractively bound 
with decorative cover, suit- 
able for the holidays. 


$1.10 net; $1.20 by mail. 


James 
Martineau 


‘THEOLOGIAN AND 
"TEACHER 


By J. Estlin Carpenter 


An intimate biography 
by an old pupil and co- 
worker of Martineau. Rich 
in new material, true in its 
insight, illuminating in its 
study of Martineau’s life, 
thought, and environment. 


$2.50 et ; $2.70 by mail. 


From Servi- 
tude 
to Service 


The history and work of 
Southern institutions for 
the education of the Negro, 
by three college presidents 
and three prominent pro- 
fessors who are spending 
their lives in the solution 
of this problem at Hamp- 
ton, Tuskegee, Berea, etc. 
An authoritative volume. 


$1.20 by mail. 


$1.10 net ; 


Anchors of 
the Soul 


By BROOKE HERFORD 


Representing the best 
work of its author’s life, 
gathered by him shortly 
before his death from the 
whole range of his writings 
for this projected publica- 
tion. By no means an or- 
dinary book in its solid 
worth and power. 


$1.50 zet ; $1.60 by mail. 


Augustus 
Conant 
By ROBERT COLLYER 


The story of a true New 
Englander who went West 
in the ’50’s to become an 
Illinois pioneer and 
preacher, later meeting his 
death in the Civil War. 
Vol. II. of “ True Ameri- 
can Types,” ‘“‘John Gilley” 
being the first. 


60 cents met; 65 cents by 
mail, 


Agnosticism 


and Theism 
By Richard A. Armstrong 


These chapters are mod- 
els of lucidity, candor, and 
sincerity, presenting the 
results of modern scholar- 
ship on “Agnosticism, 
Scientific and Literary,” 
“Materialism and Athe- 
ism,” “ Pure Theism,” and 
kindred topics. 


80 cents met; 88 cents by 
mail. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR OF THE PUBLISHERS 


The above will 
be sent “on ap- 
proval” tf desired 


American Unitarian Association 


BOSTON 


BOOKLETS 
CALENDARS and 


POSTAL CARD PACKETS 


~ Our well-known Packets are ready, and need 
First 7 Packs, post-paid, 
10 Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 


Only brief mention. 


for $3.85. 


No. 1. For 54 cents, 17 Xmas Cards and Hanging Card. 
No. 2, 54 cents, 10 Fine Cards and Hanging Card. 
25 Xmas Cards and Booklet. 

40 Fine Postal Cards (20 Xmas 


“ $1.08, 
“ $1.08, 


Ho, &. #29 cents, 10 Xmas Cards. 
No. 9. “ 54cents, 5 Booklets and Calendar 
No.10. ‘* 54cents, 25 Sunday School Cards, or 20 Fine 


Birthday Cards. 
u@-Special Packets and lots put up to order. 
TEACHERS For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike, 
For 54 cents, 25 Cards, no two alike. 
Samples Paper by the pound, 16 cents. 
H. H. CARTER &G CO., 


5 Somerset St., Boston. 
Full Cireulars on Application. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 
Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston. 
Also an edition with services, 4o cents; by mail, so cents 
copy. Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon 


Boston, 


“ $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 


3 
4 

No, ‘ “ 64 cents, 20 Fine Postal Cards (all different). 
r. “ 54 cents, 5 Beautiful Calendars(alldifferent), 


23D 
SEASON. 


of the 40). 


oOo 


u THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT 
1 Useful, Reliable, Attractive, Lasting, Up to 
Date and Authoritative. 
s so often be a reminder of the giver. 2380 
1 pages, 5000 illustrations. Recently enlarged 
with 25,000 new words, a new Gazetteer, 
4 and new Biographical Dictionary, edited by 
W.T. Harris, Ph.D.,LL.D., U.S. Com. of Ed’n. 
4 pei ae Prize, World’s Fox, St. Louis. 


Write for “The Storye of a Book”’— “s 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass, 
GET THE BEST. 


Ask for the : 
new fall bulletin. 
Sent on request 


© 


No other gift will 
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secretary of the United States legation in 
the City of Mexico, who has had plenty of 
opportunity to study the Mexican child at 
short range. The mental revolution and 
broadening family life that has overtaken 
the country includes in its sweep the boys 
and girls, he tells us, and they go now to 
American schools, and return with American 
ideas, Juanita is one of the happiest in this 
family of cousins. 


An Alphabet of History, in which the words 
are by Wilbur D. Nesbit and the pictures by 
Ellsworth Young, appeared originally in the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune, where they had 
immediate success. A poem for each letter 
celebrates in irreproachable verse a corre- 
sponding hero, always with humor and often 
with wit. Asa fair sample, we quote a single 
stanza from the eight on Omar Khdéyydm :— 


“A Good Cigar, a ready Fountain Pen 
Or a Typewriter one can use, and then 
A book of Omar whence to draw the 
Thought. 
Oh, Parodies one will turn out again!” 


The Young People’s Religious Unions have 
issued a quotation and engagement calendar 
for 1906 which combines attractive and prac- 
tical features. It is called A Calendar of 
the Home Life, and a quotation which heads 
each weekly page has been chosen to carry 
out the thought of the title. The selection 
has been carefully made, and the quotations 
are such as become only more enjoyable by 
familiarity. The calendars are tied with silk 
cord, sealed in transparent tissue, and put 
up in pasteboard boxes. The price is 50 
cents net, and they may be had at Room 
II, 25 Beacon Street, or sent by mail, if post- 
age is added. ‘The unions depend upon the 
sale of this annual calendar, and it is hoped 
that friends may exhaust the edition as 
speedily as possible. 


Among the books for boys published this 
season by Lee & Shepard one of the best is 
William C. Sprague’s story of the Oregon 
trail, The Boy Path-finder, in which he has 
taken as hero a real character, George Shan- 
non of Pennsylvania, who at the age of 
seventeen left school to join the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. ‘The history of the period 
is put in a form not likely to be forgotten. 
Another book in which there is a substantial 
historical basis is The Scarlet Patch, by Mary 
E. Q. Brush, who tells the adventures of a 
patriot boy in the Mohawk Valley. Many 
exciting adventures and much danger from 
Indians and Tories give variety and anima- 
tion to the lively story in which the various 
characters hold the interest of the reader 
from the outset. The Gregory Guards, by 
Emma Lee Benedict, has to do with boys of 
the present day, and presents familiar types 
of character and a series of complications in 
which the wrong-doer is brought to justice, 
and the right fellows come out as they ought, 
A book for girls, in which the heroine begins 
as inmate in a tenement house and eager 
learner in a vacation school, but ends in a 
royal palace with a princess for her intimate 
friend, is My Little Lady in Waiting, by 
Louise E. Catlin. Children, as well as their 


elders, yield willingly to the fascinations of | “Foreword” 
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royalty in fiction, and Nelly’s adventures will, 
doubtless, be read with interest, if not with 
envy. 


The Magazines. 


The Hibbert Journal announces, concern- 
ing the new volume of 1905-06, that the size 
of each quarterly issue will be increased by 
twenty-four pages, but with no change in the 
price. It stands by its principles of unfet- 
tered inquiry, and intends to present a con- 
stant challenge to thought. ‘The series of 
articles on the impressions of Christianity 
from the points of view of the non-Christian 
religions will be continued by Prof. Anesaki 
of the Imperial University of Japan, who will 
write on “How Christianity appeals to a Jap- 
anese Buddhist.’’ Ameer Syed Ali will deal 
with Christianity from the point of view of 
Mohammedanism, and a companion article 
by Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter on “How Buddh- 
ism appeals to a Christian. Theist’’ will ap- 
pear later. The editor, Prof. L. P. Jacks, 
will write about the rise of Japan in its bear- 
ing on the moral and religious problems of 
the West. Sir Oliver Lodge will contribute 
a continuous series of articles on “Material- 
ism and Christianity,” the series to conclude 
with a discussion on the persistence of per- 
sonality. A series of four articles by Prof. 
Henry Jones will present the working faith 
of the social reformer. Among the Ameri- 
cans who are to write papers during the com- 
ing year are President Hyde of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, with the subject of “The Intellectual 
Boundaries of Religion,” and Dr. B. W. 
Bacon of Yale who will write on ‘Gospel 
Types in Primitive Tradition.” 


The Bzibelot, September: “Letter to a 
Gentleman respecting Pooley’s Case,’’ by 
Henry Thomas Buckle. October: ‘“Death’s 
Disguises, and Other Sonnets,” by Frank T. 
Marzials. Portland, Me.: Thomas B. Mosher. 
There is a suggestion, in the “Letter to a 
Gentleman,’ of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
terrible arraignment of the Rev. Mr. Hyde for 
his attack upon Father Damien. Not that 
there is as much vitriol in Mr. Buckle’s pen 
as he of Samoa could sometimes throw, But, 
in spite of his seeming self-obliteration at 
times, there was plenty of real ‘‘power to 
his elbow” in the author of the Civilization 
of England, and his indignation was hot 
against the clergyman who lodged the in- 
formation, and against Chief Justice Coleridge 
who condemned a silly man who had written 
upon a public gate some idle words attack- 
ing the Bible and Christianity, for which 
the poor wretch suffered an imprisonment 
much too long for the offence. Mr. Buckle 
contends that the punishment was excessive 
and entirely antagonistic to the spirit of 
the age which leans to far greater tolerance, 
The ‘‘Letter” is worth preserving as a curious 
document aimed at a law which is now prac- 
tically a dead letter. Shelley’s tract, in 
which he tried to prove that he was an 
atheist, would only produce a smile now 
for its extreme foolishness; and poor Mr. 
Pooley’s so-called “blasphemy” would not 
cause a ripple of interest. So far has the 
world swung out into the light. In his 
to the October Bibelot Mr. 
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GOD AND HIS WORLD 


A Series of Sermons on Evolution 


Gop. 

RELIGION AND EVOLUTION. 

OnE LorD AND His NAME ONE. 

JESUS AND THE EVOLUTION OF THE KINGDOM 
oF GOD. 

EXPERIMENTAL THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

FATE AND FREEDOM. 

Gop Minus MAN AND Gop IN MAN. 

IMMORTALITY. 


BY 


SAMUEL R. CALTHROP 


Minister, May Memorial Church (Unitarian), 
Syracuse, New York. 
Price $1.25 Postage toc. extra 


May be ordered from UNITARIAN BOOK- 
ROOM, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, or © 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


Forty Anthems 


for Use in 


Liberal Churches. 


This volume contains anthems by twenty- 
eight composers, among whom are Buck, Barn- 
by, Gounod, Sullivan, King Hall, Foster, Tours 
and Mendelssohn. Frederic Field Bullard, Fred- 
erick M. Stevenson, Herbert Walter Wareing, 
John E. West, and J. Varley Roberts are also 
represented. Four of the numbers are for 
Christmas, and several for Easter and other 
occasions. 

The collection was compiled by a committee 
appointed by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for the improvement of church, music. 
The selection of the music was intrusted to 
Benjamin F. Whelpley, F. W. Wodell, and 
Arthur Foote. The words were carefully scru- 
tinized by several clergymen, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 

The book comprises two hundred and twenty- 
seven pages, and is bound in serviceable board 
covers with cloth back. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Copies sent for examination.” 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
C.H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia. 
LYON & HEALY, Chicago. 


Order of your Home Dealer or the above Houses. 


If you are at all likely to be 
interested in a Bulletin of 
the new books issued this 
fall by the American Unita= 


rian Association, send your 
name and address to the 
Publication Agent, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Mosher states thatghe thinks Mr. Frank 
Marzials has been somewhat overlooked in 
thefgreater fame—if that word be not ex- 
cessive—which has fallen to ‘Théophile 
Marzials, the author of “Twickenham Ferry” 
and other songs. ‘he reason is not far to 
seek. There is a bitter and acrid quality 
about the singer of ‘‘Death’s Disguises’”’ that 
could hardly be very palatable to the taste 
of ‘the many-headed beast,” by which not 
very polite name the classic writers charac- 
terized the vulgar crowd. ‘This is Holbein’s 
“Dance of Death’ in verse; the ‘Triumph 
of Death”’ in the Campo Santo at Pisa turned 
into a series of really striking sonnets. ‘The 
wonderful thing is that there should not be 
more monotony than we have; and, though 
there is certainly nothing quite so poignant 
as Holbein’s Death leading the little child 
out of the light and warmth into the dark- 
ness, the pictures of Death as the District 
Visitor and Death as the King’s Courtie: 
fairly take away our breath. Though they 
lack the grim awfulness, say, of Webster’s 
Duchess of Malfi,—that terrible churchyard 
thing,—they are the nineteenth century’s 
presentation of Death’s disguises, with, of 
course, the touch of our latter day cleverness 
and subtlety. 


Literary Notes. 


Bible study from the new and nobler view- 
point of the Scriptures as religious literature 
ought to receive fresh impetus from such a 
lucid and really fascinating work as that by 
Rev. Newton Mann of Omaha, Neb., just 
published under the title of The Evolution 
of a Great Literature: the Natural History of 
the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. Min- 
isters, Sunday-school teachers, and all other 
students of the Bible will find suggestive 
help ia the synopses of the chapters alone, 
which will be sent by the publishers on re- 
quest. The book—a dignified volume of 
381 pages—covers the whole field of the 
Scripture writings, Old and New Testaments, 
and the Apocrypha; and the complete index 
makes readily available at every point the 
latest and best conclusions of recent schol- 
arship touching the matters in hand. ‘The 
treatment of the Pauline literature is espe- 
cially worthy of study, the claim being set 
forth that, from the internal evidence here 
adduced, it is impossible that Paul himself 
could have written any one of the New Tes- 
tament books. But the great charm about 
the volume as a whole is its constructive 
value: if idols are laid low, it is ‘‘with ham- 
mer soft as snowflake’s flight,’ while a more 
beautiful and more helpful structure rises. 
The publishers are the James H. West Com- 
pany, Boston; the price, $1.50 net; postage, 
15 cents extra. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


March in D. By Alexis Hollaender. 60 cents. 
Valse Caprice. By Josef Hofmann. 50 cents, 
The Rose Fay. By Carl Heins. 50 cents. 
Air of the Dauphin. By Joseph L. Roeckel. 50 cents. 
~ Spring Morning. 8 n Wiegand. 60 cents. , 
Bluetta Polka. By G. Bachmann. 50 cents. 
Under the Rose Waltz. By Roland Blenner. 
Playing Tag. By A. Loeschhorn. 25 cents. 
he Avalanche. By Stephen Heller. 40 cents. 
The RY in the Valley. By Hermann Wenzel. 
cents. 


60 cents. 


40 
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avoidance of danger. 


IN THE LINE 


By A. T. DUDLEY. Third volume of the Phillips 
Exeter Series. Illustrated, $1.25. 


_ ‘The book gives boys an interesting story, much 
eo information, and many lessons in true man- 
iness. 


BEN PEPPER 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Illustrated, $1.50, 


This is the tenth of the per books which have been 
read by thousands of delighted young people who will 
be equally delighted to tollow the further fortunes of the 
family in Ben Pepper.—Buffalo Express. 


Also TWENTY other new books for 
boys and girls. 


$1.00 net, $1.10 postpaid. 


“Because I Love 


friend. 


Books for the Holidays 


The most popular Christmas novelt 


The Only True Mother Goose 


Being an exact reprint of the original Edition published in Boston in 
1833. Introduction by Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 


‘Many elderly people will remember haying this book as 
children, and will rejoice to see the quaint woodcuts once more. 
Dr. Hale supplies some interesting topographical and biograph- 
ical information about the Boston of 1833 and the origin of 
‘Mother Goose,’ and, we need not say, does this in a friendly, 
cheerful, and agreeable way.”—Outlook, New York. 


For Boys and, Girls 


THE BOY CRAFTSMAN 


By A. Negety Hatt. Illustrated, 8vo, 


This book is the very best yet offered for its large number of practical and profitable ideas. 
No work of its class is so completely up to date or so worthy in point of thoroughness and 


“We cannot imagine a more delightful present for a boy than‘this book.”—TheChurchman. 


The choicest gift book of the year 


The Joys of Friendship 


Compiled by Mary ALLETTE AYER. Cloth, gilt top, 


This volume is a worthy companion to our noted gift-book, 
You.” The apt title, the merit of its selections, 
and the whole appearance of the book, with its dainty forget-me- 
not decoration, make it an ideal token to pass from friend to 


At all Bookstores LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD COMPANY, BOSTON 
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Price 60 cents. 


$2.00. 


Dorothy Dainty at the Shore 


By AMY BROOKS. [Illustrated by the author. $1.00 


‘*These books uphold the highest ideals for little 
girls while presenting an entertaining story which will 
recall the fine times the children have enjoyed during 
the summer vacation.”—|Watchman, Boston. 


Helen Grant at Aldred House 


By AMANDA M, DOUGLAS. LUlustrated, $1.25. 


The fortunes of Helen Grant have been eagerly 
followed through two previous books. In the present 
yolume she returns to Aldred House, where her girl- 
eee gradually unfolds to enthusiastic young woman- 
nood. 


Complete Catalogue sent FREE upon 
request. 


ue “ee Tne 
AS. 3 oP 


Mary Allette Ayer 


ADDRESS 


BY 


Rev. GEO. BATCHELOR 


Chairman of the Council of the National 
Conference of Unitarian and other Chris- 
ct hleiy feemmentzansGhurches, 339 > si se 


Delivered at Atlantic City, Sept. 25, 1905 


may be obtained in pamphlet form from the 
publishers at the rate of $2 per hundred. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 


272 Congress St, BOSTON 


SUNDAY STORIES 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr, Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
yeare ago, and are now reprinted in leg (pers to a demand 

orthem. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 

mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UNITARIAN SuNDAY SCHOOL SociETy, 25 BEACON 
STREET, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street - Boston 
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Thanksgiving. 


BY ANNA M. S. ROSSITER. 


Daily we thank thee, Lord, for all the beauty 
That Thou hast scattered round us everywhere ; 
The glorious sunrise, flowers, and golden sunsets 
Which make this old earth more than passing fair. 


For blessed days of calm and peaceful pleasure, 
For friends,—dear friends, who hearts with ours accord,— 
For all the love, which without stint or measure, 
Thou giv’st in largess, do we thank thee, Lord! 


For the Christian Regtster. 


Chin-chinning. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


Great- grandfather Hinkley, called by 
Johnny G. G. for short, to distinguish 
him from Johnny’s father and grandfather, 
never tired of telling the little boy about 
the chin-chin dinner he had given” him in 
- China. 

“The beginning of it began early in the 
morning,’’ he told him one day, “when the 
big man, Paunkiqua, came to see me, bring- 
ing written invitations for me and my friends 
which were carried by his servants to different 
houses with chin-chin compliments. In a 
few moments he and I called upon these 
friends of mine, to say we depended upon 
their coming, and then we were all rowed 
across the river to Paunkiqua’s home, where 
we walked about his garden, the ladies of his 
family peeping at us from behind screened 
doors.” ‘ 

“Isn’t there a boy in the story?” asked 
Johnny. 

“Why, you can’t have a story without a 
boy,” assured G, G., “and this time his 
name was Ned. Well, he got in behind the 
screen, for he was such a pretty boy the 
ladies wanted to see him; and, when he came 
back, Paunkiqua asked him: “Hab you seen 
my wives, my five piece daughters? Hab 
they make chin-chin and shake hands long 
you?” 

“TI saw three old ladies and five daughters, 
and the old ladies shook hands,” said Ned. 
Then how Paunkiqua laughed. ‘Ayah, 
Misser Ned, dat old mudder lady, my old 
wife, she more as forty year, and my five 
piece daughter, they my young wives. Ha, 
ha,’— But he could not finish his sentence 
because he laughed so much, and because 
dinner was ready. 

“Well,” continued G. G., “we first chin- 
chinned with our glasses. Then we had 
soups and queer stewed messes in different 
sized bowls. But, when we tried to bait 
our soup, Chinese fashion, the spoons got 
caught in the loose sleeves of our jackets, 
and Mr. Paunkiqua had to let us take them 
off and give us English plates and spoons, 
so we could eat comfortably. For three 
hours we had twenty separate courses,— 
birds’-nests soups, cocks’ combs, vegetables, 
pickles, but not a joint of solid meat nor even 
a whole bird. Between each course the 
tabel was cleared, and fresh flowers, pastry, 
cakes, fruits, and sweetmeats brought in. 
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We talked about our voyages, and Paun- 
kiqua, who did not understand about a com- 
pass, asked, ‘“How can keep ship true and 
no see land?” So we told him. ‘Then we did 
some. more chin-chinning, and went home; 
and pretty soon the Chinaman and _ his 
friends came to see us, and we danced a 
cotillon, a Scotch reel, and a fisher’s horn- 
pipe for them. Don’t you think that was 
enough for one day?” 

“G, G.,” asked Johnny, “what is chin- 
chinning ?” 

“Why, it is being extra polite, making a 
great many bows, and saying how much you 
like people.” 

“Now tell us about the queen,”’ exclaimed 
Johnny’s sister Lucy. “I like that story 
best.” 

“Oh, that was on my way home,” an- 
swered G. G., ‘when our vessel stopped at 
Trieste in Austria, and Queen Murat, the 
sister of Napoleon Bonaparte, sent me an 
invitation to go to the opera in her palace. 
So I went early, and was shown into the 
garden; and the queen said she was glad to 
see me, because she had two sons and a 
brother in America. After the opera we had 
a supper, and the queen gave me some 
bonbons and candy, and asked me to dance 
with her, though she said she was a grandma. 
So I told her I was a grandpa. Then we 
stood up for the waltz, and everybody made 
way for us because she was a queen. But 
I did not know much about waltzing, and 
then I am left-handed besides, so what did 
I do but just turn her majesty round the 
wrong way. Still we kept on somehow, 
and went twice round the room, the people 
thinking I was a very queer American. 
Only the queen was very nice, so I did not 
mind, and told her I hoped, if she came to 
this country, she would come in a French 
packet, for that was the best kind of boat 
in those days. But she answered so sadly 
that she was not allowed to go into France, 
that I wished I had not been so stupid as 
to forget that, of course, she could not go 
there, for the Bourbon family had turned out 
the Bonaparte family.”’ 

“But you danced with a real queen. I 
wish I could dance with the President,’ 
sighed Lucy. 

“T guess you will some day,” replied G. G. 
And then she jumped down from his knee, 
where she had been sitting, and waltzed out 
of the room. 


” 


A Thanksgiving Race. 


“Tt must have been pretty hard having 
Thanksgiving Days when the settlers were 
first here,’ said Rob. 

“And grim enough looking ahead, with the 
Indians watching behind every tree to kill 
our ancestors,” added Hal. 

Herbert smiled. ‘They were not as thick 
as the trees, and I hardly think the Indians 
were as grim-looking as they are in some of 
the picture-books.” 

“But it would have been a grim time for 
you, with so little to eat,” cried Rob. ‘You 
always want good square meals.” 

“Three of them on the dot, and a little 
lunch between.” 

“He shows his keeping, though,” said Hal. 
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“He weighs more than any boy in three 
towns.” 

Herbert laughed, though he winced 
slightly. He did not always enjoy being 
bantered about his rapid and sturdy growth. 
The other boys understood this well. 

‘There were some glad Thanksgiving Days 
in the old times,” said Uncle Hugh, who 
had been quietly listening to the talk of the 
boys. ‘The one of the race at the old fort 
not four miles from here was as merry a day 
as you will ever see.” 

“Tell us about it,” cried the boys. 

“This Thanksgiving Day was in a time 
of peace with the Indians, but provisions 
were very scarce among the settlers who 
held their service in the fort. Still, they 
had seen many things in the past for which 
to be grateful. One of the settlers said, 
‘The winter weather is coming on much 
earlier than we have known it to since we 
came here, but I believe that God will take 
care of us.’ After the very plain meal which 
followed the service, the men went to the 
door of the fort and found that a number of 
Indians had been watching them keenly. 
They were evidently wondering about their 
service, and why their faces were so cheerful. 
Instead of these Indians looking as grim as 
we read about, some of them had all this 
crowded out by their intense curiosity to 
know what the settlers had been doing. 
Then some of the younger braves began to 
laugh among themselves. 

“The settlers wondered over this until 
one of the fleetest runners among them 
came and laid a large bundle of beaver 
skins down on the doorstep of the fort. He 
made a short speech which meant: ‘We see 
that you are looking quite happy to-day. 
Perhaps it will add to your joy if we have a 
race. I challenge yonder big boy to run 
with me. If he beats me, the heap of beaver 
skins shall be his.’ 

“Then a roar of laughter broke from the 
Indians. Some of the boys in the fort 
smiled, too; for the Indian had pointed at 
a lad who was certainly very plump, In 
spite of his meagre fare, he grew like a sturdy 
plant. 

“He laughed as heartily as the rest, how- 
ever, though he well knew that the young 
Indian was making fun of him, and that he 
felt sure that such a competitor was the 
most unlikely to win in this race of any one 
in the fort. He quickly motioned to the 
Indian that he was ready to begin the race 
from the brook to the heap of skins. He 
asked once more, ‘Do you say that I shall 
have all those fine beaver skins if I outstrip 
you?’ The Indian nodded his head, quiv- 
ering all over with laughter, in which his 
comrades joined, until it seemed anything 
but a grim and sad Thanksgiving Day. 

“At the beginning of the race the settler’s 
boy feigned to be more clumsy than he really 
was. The Indian found that it was as he 
had judged it would be: he could keep up 
with him without much trouble. His spirit 
of teasing clutched at him then. He would 
look at him, waddle like a fat squaw, and 
then shout out his merriment. Then the 
boy, though he was still smiling, moved on 
more rapidly, as if he were goaded by this 
merriment. ‘The Indian increased his speed. 
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But he soon saw that he had run too rapidly 
at the start, and that his continued laughter 
had not been the best preparation for win- 
ning in this race.. He not only found the 
pale face shooting ahead of him, but steadily 
gaining ground after that. Then his anger 
flamed up and hindered more than the other 
things. 

“The result was that the settler’s boy 
grasped the beaver skins several rods in 
advance of the Indian. ‘Then he turned 
with boyish laughter which had not. the 
least particle of taunting in it. The most 
of the watching Indians could not help 
joining in this merriment. Even the young 
Indian who had lost in the race could not 
refrain from admiring his competitor for 
his cunning plans so well carried out. But 
he had long counted on the money and good 
things which he could get for his beaver 
skins: he could not bear the thought of 
giving up these treasures over which he 
had thought and talked so much. So he 
rushed to the side of the settler’s boy, and 
made him understand that, if he would give 
the skins back, he and some of the braves 
would bring venison and other things which 
he knew the settlers needed, and they would 
be back to the fort before dark. % 

“Such an exchange was gladly made, and 
all in the settlement had abundant supplies 
until they could secure more for themselves. 
When the young brave walked away after 
leaving the stores, he said: ‘Thanks Day put 
but little in here,’ and he put his hand on 
his stomach. ‘But it put quick in here— 
and here,’ and he tapped his forehead and 
his strong muscles,”’ 

“And what was the name of the settler’s 
boy?” asked Hal. 

“The same as that of the sturdy fellow 
beside you. He was Herbert’s great-grand- 
father, and the lad often makes me think of 
the Thanksgiving race, and many other good 
deeds of helping.” —Rev. Charles N. Sinnett, 
in Zion’s Herald. 


The Story of the New Boy. 


‘“There’s a new boy on our block,” said 
Teddy. 

“Huh! I seen him,” said Dick. 
wears curls.” 

‘‘What’s he living over at Mrs. Connor’s 
for, I wonder?” 

““Mebbe he’s Milly’s cousin or something.” 

Teddy pondered a minute. ‘She never 
told me she had a cousin so near her age.” 

“H’m! I guess she wasn’t proud of him— 
with pants and long curls. I’d like to pull 
his hair and make him squeal,” 

“Tet’s go and see what he’s doin 
Teddy. 

Three houses down the street the new boy 
was hoeing in a flower-bed. He wore a big 
straw hat and his back was turned, so he did 
not see the boys as they swaggered along 
and mounted the gate-posts belonging to 
Mrs. Connor, 

“Hi, there, bubby! What’s your name?” 
called Teddy from his safe perch. 

The new boy did not look up. He dropped 
his hoe and took up a trowel, and began 


digging a hole. 


“He 
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“Where’s Milly, I wonder?” said Dick. 
“Say, little boy, what you doin’ in that 
garden?” 

The boy threw up a trowelful of earth, 
and some of it just missed Dick, who was 
nearest, 

‘Say, there!. Don’t you be sassy, or i’ll 
come over and pull your nice, pretty curls.” 

The new boy set a bulb in the hole he had 
made, and began shovelling in the earth 
around it. 

“You think you know how to garden, 
don’t you? Well, you can’t do it for a cent. 
You're nothing but a girl-boy. Tell us 
your. name, girl-boy, or I’ll come over and 
lick you.” 

The new boy finished a nice little mound 
over the bulb, and poured some water on it 
from a watering-pot. 

“Hey! Girl-boy! Girl-boy! We’re comin’ 
to lick you, and you dasn’t touch us!” 
Both boys dropped to the ground and started 
toward the flower-bed. 

The new boy picked up his hoe, stood up, 
and turned to face the two other boys. 
And—for it was Milly in her new play over- 
alls—those two boys just grinned and looked 
silly.— Selected. 


Syd, the Strenuous. 
When Syd is six, 
Who now is only five, 
No more display-of any baby tricks, 
He’s going to shed his kilts, as I’m alive, 
When he is six. 


When Syd is six, 
What wonders will arrive ! 
A really, truly nickel watch that ticks ; 
A cart and pony, too, for him to drive, 
When he is six. 


When Syd is six 
He’s going to swim and dive 
And shoot—in fact, my brain is in a fix 
To think of anything he won’t contrive 
When he is six. 


When Syd is six— 
I hope we shall survive, 
I hope we won’t be turned to lunatics 
From hearing of the strenuous way he’ll strive 
When he is six. 
—Rose Mills Powers, in Pilgrim. 


Captive Giraffes. 


I never see a captive giraffe munching his 
bunch of hay, the mainstay of his life wher- 
ever he is a prisoner, without wondering how 
he can eat such strange food. 

No one in Africa ever saw a giraffe eat 
grass, either dried or in its green condition. 
They do not bend their necks to the earth 
to get food, as they are often compelled to do 
in captivity, 

The food of the giraffe in his native home 
consists almost entirely of the leaves and 
tender twigs of various kinds of acacia. 
There are some 400 varieties of this plant. 
Many of them exude gums resembling caout- 
chouc, and no animal could eat their foliage; 
but the leaves and twigs of other kinds make 
good provender for several species of animals. 

The giraffe is among them; and, though I 
have seen him eat the leaves of other shrubs 
and trees, he seems to prefer these kinds of 
acacia, The natives say that he will wander 
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out into the parched wilderness and remain 
there for more than a week without a drop of 
water, the juices of the acacia being a very 
good substitute. 

So the softest and most pulpy and juicy 
vegetation, without any of the fibrous quality 
found in most grasses, is what the giraffe 
craves for and needs. I don’t think that his 
anatomical conditions adapt him for the 
fodder he is compelled to eat in captivity. 

I have said this to the managers of me- 
nageries and zoGlogical parks and have told 
them also, as other men have done, that 
their giraffes are not thriving, and the prin- 
cipal reason is that their food is not suitable. 

They are poor in flesh, and the vertebre 
in their necks are actually revealed through 
the hides of some specimens in this country. 
The giraffe in captivity lacks the plumpness, 
the sleek fine coat, and the general air of well- 
being that makes him in Africa the most 
beautiful creature among all the mammalia. 
New York Sun, 


Gingerbread Barometer. 


It has taken a clever Frenchman to dis- 
cover a kind of barometer which may be 
safely called unique. An English journal 
says that it is nothing more nor less than the 
figure of a general made of gingerbread. 
He hangs it by a string on a nail. Ginger- 
bread, as every one knows, is easily affected 
by changes in the atmosphere. ‘The slightest 
moisture renders it soft, while in dry weather 
it grows hard and tough. Every morning, 
on going out, the Frenchman asks his servant, 
“What does the general say?” and the man 
applies his thumb to the gingerbread figure. 
Perhaps he may reply: ‘‘The general feels 
soft. He would advise you to take an um- 
brella.”” On the other hand, if the ginger- 
bread is hard and unyielding to the touch, 
it is safe to go forth in one’s best attire, 
umbrella-less and confident. The French- 
man declares that the general has never yet 
proved unworthy of the confidence placed 
in him, and would advise all whose purse 
will not allow them to purchase a barometer 
or aneroid, to see what the local baker can 
do for them in the gingerbread line.—Har- 
per’s. 


Maurice, aged three, had relished cottage 
cheese. One evening, when ordinary cheese 
was served for dinner, he puzzled his papa by 
saying:—‘‘Please give me some bungalow 
cheese, papa.’’ In California he had heard 
cottages called bungalows. 
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The New York Unitarian 
the first dinner of the season November 
22, at the Hotel Manhattan. The sub- 
ject of the evening was “The Progress of 
Liberal Religious Thought in Europe.’”’ This 
subject alone was of interest enough to at- 
tract a goodly number, when it is remem- 
bered how recent was the Geneva Congress. 
But the names of the speakers added zest 
to interest, for every one knew that Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte and Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, both “hot,” as Mr. Wendte said of 
Mr. Savage, “from John Calvin’s grill at 
Geneva,” would treat the subject in master- 
ful fashion. 

Mr. Slicer presided, as Mr. Hitch, being in 
Brazil, was unable to take his place as pres- 
ident, and gave a hearty welcome to the 
new members, Mr. Eells, Mr. Robinson, and 
Rey. Elizabeth Padgham, who spoke briefly 
in return. Miss Padgham said that the hos- 
pitality of the East outrivalled that of the 
West wherever Unitarian spirit prevailed. 
Mr. Eells humorously touched upon the 
names of the trustees of Hackley as being 
of the sharp, keen order,—Savage, Slicer, 
Hewitt, and the like. This reminded Mr. 
Slicer of an incident of the past in which he 
officiated as clergyman at a wedding, and 
was told afterward by the couple that they 
had been looking for an Episcopal clergy- 
man around the corner by the name of 
Carver. 

Mr. Wendte was the first speaker. His 
stories, at the beginning, put his listeners in 
jovial spirits, but he soon spoke seriously 
upon the subject assigned him, tracing the 
movement and growth of the Council of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers, through its several 
congresses and intermediate development. 
The first congress was held in London, in 
Essex Hall, that liberal spot from which 
lindsay preached the first Unitarian sermon 
years ago, now the Unitarian headquarters. 
‘There are 365 Unitarian churches in England, 
presided over by 364 ministers, 65 of whom 
were once Roman Catholics. The Unita- 
tians of England are composite, but they 
hold a general unity of essentials. They 
come from the good middle-class element 
which, lying as it does between British 
foam and dreg, is like England’s ale,—the 
very best part. The liberal movement there 
is marked in the big cities. Where once 
Priestley was stoned, a monument of re- 
spect now rises to his memory. There is, 
however, an arrogance of bearing from the 
larger sects of England toward the liberal 
movement which is at times hard to bear, 

Mr, Wendte illustrated this aptly by two 
good stories. An Episcopal clergyman was 
introduced to a brother of the more liberal 
faith, and drawled, “I can recognize you, 
sir, as a gentleman, but not as a Christian,” 
to which the other returned, ‘And I, sir, 
can recognize you as a Christian, but not as 
a gentleman.’”’ More deeply grieved was an 
English lady, who, upon being told of a 
guest’s religious belief, remarked, ‘Well, 
this I know, our heavenly Father never per- 
mits one of his children to die a Unitarian!” 
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This intolerance, however, is slowly and 
surely passing away, as is evidenced by the 
request, recently made by a large number of 
Churchmen, to have the privilege of ex- 
pressing more humanly the nativity of Jesus. 

At the first congress in England there 
were only two representatives from America, 
but at the second, in Holland, there were 
thirty. Holland is a country of freedom in 
politics, and hence of freedom of religious 
thought. Two-thirds of the people are 
Protestants, ‘Liberal’ is not a word in 
good favor abroad, and ‘‘modern’’ is sub- 
stituted. They call themselves ‘‘moderns.” 
Unitarians, said Mr. Wendte, are lighthouses 
of the liberal faith in Holland. 

In Germany great changes—industrially, 
educationally, etc—are going on, and re- 
ligion suffers somewhat in the transitory 
stage. [he ‘“‘hustler’” has become evident 
there. ‘The emperor himself, perhaps, is the 
most marked type of the species. He is 
religious, and preaches sermons, and the 
empress, too, is violently religious, Her 
mania for building churches brought about 
the following story. Two men were stand- 
ing near the empress, one a bald-headed 
man, Both naturally uncovered in the 
presence of royalty. “In heaven’s name,” 
warned the companion of the bald-headed 
man, ‘put on your hat! Do you not know 
that wherever the empress sees a bare spot 
she builds a church?” Still the people of 
Germany do not go to church. In the uni- 
versities the great professors are, at heart, 
Unitarian, though they do not call them- 
selves by that name. 

In France the religious question is upper- 
most. Of course Catholicism prevails there. 
In Iceland half of the inhabitants are Uni- 
tarian, and Hungary has a goodly showing, 
Italy has a scattered share. Over the world 
there are 800,000,000 who accept the unity 
of God; and it may be, said Mr, Wendte, 
that some day in Jerusalem there will be a 
congress presided over by a Jewish rabbi,— 
that first preacher of Unitarianism. 


We Unitarians should be proud to be part 


of the great world movement and progress 
in religious freedom of thought. Never 
mind, said the speaker, if we are shut out of 
the conference here. Abroad they are eager 
to get us in, The next congress is to be 
held in Boston two years hence, and already 
England has arranged to send two hundred 
representatives to it. It remains with us 
to give them a hearty welcome. 

Following Mr. Wendte came Mr. Savage, 
speaking upon ‘‘Unitarianism in Calvin's 
City.” He said that Mr. Wendte had left 
only the “amen” for him to say. Certainly 
the ‘“‘amen’”’ was vital, then, with meaning, 

Mr. Savage’s part in the programme made 
him think of the man who was deadly sea- 
sick. He called the steward, told him that 
death was near, and gave him minute 
directions as to what to do with his remains, 
Three or four days later, sickness still grip- 
ping him, he again summoned the steward. 
“About the remains,’ he feebly said, “you 
need not bother. There are not going to 
be any remains!” 

Speaking of the Congress at Geneva Mr. 
Savage said that he was hampered_in that 
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he only partially understood English, and 
there were several languages spoken at the 
meetings. He decided, then, that he would 
at once master languages; but, when a man 
from India arose and announced that in 
India alone there were 189 languages, he 
gave up hope. He said that even Mr. 
Barrows added insult to injury by making 
his address in French. 

Mr. Savage went on to say that, if he could 
make his listeners think not of him, but of 
a man such as he being asked to preach in 
Calvin’s pulpit, he would then dwell upon 
the meaning of the honor paid to a man of 
his views and convictions. He dwelt upon 
the beauty of Geneva, the liberal govern- 
ment giving ample opportunity for liberal 
religious belief and service. Strange to say, 
among the great men of Geneva’s past, 
Calvin, least of all, has left an impress upon 
its people of to-day. Others are revered and 
loved, but he is often overlooked. Voltaire, 
who—so-called atheist as he was—first 
built a church and dedicated it to God, was 
reverenced. There is hardly a Calvinistic 
minister in Geneva to-day. All is liberal 
thought. Perhaps, said the speaker, the 
ministers would designate themselves as 
Beecher once did. When asked by a stu- 
dent, ‘Are you Calvinist?” he replied, ‘Yes, 
I believe as Calvin would believe if he were 
alive and saw things as I do to-day.” 

Servetus, burned 350 years ago, is more 
potent in the thought of Geneva to-day than 
is the man who burned him. The monu- 
ment raised to his memory is an expiatory 
expression of the descendants of John Cal- 
vin’s creed. ‘But,’ said Mr. Savage, “I 
speak a word for Calvin. He was the great 
radical leader of his time. Wherever Cal- 
vinism went, it went to fight for liberty. 
Calvin believed in the sovereignty of God 
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which’ made men equal before him. Calvin 
was logical, and in these indifferent times I 
would like to see a. man as willing as he to 
fight for his convictions. I like Calvin, but 
I am glad I did not live within the radius 
of his influence!” 

Mr. Savage said that, compared with him, 
Servetus was mild, and yet to-day he was 
asked to stand in Calvin’s pulpit, sit in his 
chair, and preach from his throne. It shows 
the spirit and temper of the world. 

Sometimes we get discouraged when such 
things arise as the attitude of the Conference 
of Churches, and when we hear spoken such 
words as those uttered by the president of 
Princeton College recently. But, on the 
whole, in regard to the conference attitude, 
Mr. Savage was glad that it had been taken, 
glad that we were excluded, and that the 
conference had strength to do it. We know 
now where we stand, and we realize the work 
we have yet todo. It should give us courage 
to go bravely on. Intelligence is with us. 
Victory will be ours, because we look to 
God and his truth. 

Mr. Slicer, before closing the meeting, 
said that religious force everywhere was like 
the mountains, united at the base, separated 
only at the peaks. We have spiritual sym- 
pathy, we are climbing ranges of endeavor, 
we are following the great Master of our 
faith. Jesus climbed the same path, and 
we follow, not to see him, but to get his 
view. We must try to see what other men 
see, get a speculative opinion, and not ex- 
pect the world to speak one language in all 
ages. 1 iy tg 


A Conference of Religion. 


The New York State Conference of Re- 
ligion, recently held in Rochester, was very 
successful, It interested many, leaving them 
all aglow with enthusiasm, and undoubtedly 
bringing the churches closer together, and 
is of especial importance at this time on ac- 
count of the discussion that has attended 
the meetings of the Church Federation, ‘The 
committee on arrangements included repre- 
sentatives of five denominations,—Indepen- 
dent, Episcopal, Baptist, Presbyterian, and 
Unitarian, President Rhees of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester is a Baptist, and Dr. James 
M. Whitton, who responded on behalf of the 
conference, is an orthodox Congregationalist, 
Representatives of these and of several other 
denominations took cordial part in the pro- 
gram, including Methodists, Jews, Univer- 
salists, and most of the leading ministers of 
the city, The opening address was made by 
Dr. R. Heber Newton on ‘‘The Limits of Re- 
ligious Fellowship,” in which he made an 
earnest plea for trust in the moral life, the 
supremacy of the ideal, and fellowship with 
the truly religious everywhere in the freedom 
of faith, Dr. Newton’s address struck a 
high note, but most of those who followed 
him in the address of the next day responded 
worthily to its noble challenge. The entire 
conference was remarkable for the loftiness 
of sentiment expressed and the ideals pre- 
sented. The Tuesday morning papers were 
given by Dr. Samuel Schulman, Rev. Annis 
Ford Eastman, and Mr, Adelbert Moot, with 
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the following subjects respectively: “Our 
Definition of Religion,’ ‘‘Religious Changes: 
a Retrospect and Prospect,” and ‘The Civic 
Responsibility of Religious Men.’”’ Each of 
these addresses was followed by animated 
discussion. In the afternoon ‘‘Christian 
Morality” was discussed by Dr. James M. 
Whiton, and ‘The Relations of Moral 
Teachers to Predatory Wealth,” by Dr. 
Washington Gladden. The discussion of 
both these addresses was opened by Hon. 
Arthur E. Sutherland, justice elect of the 
Supreme Court. Tuesday evening, Dr. Jo- 
siah Strong gave an address on ‘‘The Rela- 
tion of the State to Religion,” with discus- 
sion. by Dr. Algernon §. Crapsey. Dr. An- 
drews V. V.. Raymond, president of the 
Union University, spoke on ‘The University 
and Social Leadership,’ with discussion 
opened by Prof. George M. Forbes of the 
University of Rochester. President Rhees 
of the University of Rochester made the clos- 
ing remarks, Rev. Dr. Landsberg gave the 
benediction, and the conference was closed. 
It is expected that one year hence it will 
meet in Schenectady. 


A Christian Unity Series. 


A’ series of vesper services is now being 
held in the First Universalist Church at Mel- 
rose on the first Sunday of the month from 
November to May inclusive. At these six 
meetings, as many representatives of differ- 
ent denominations will speak to the general 
theme, ‘‘Denominational Contributions to 
Christian Unity.” On the opening Sunday, 
Rey. Harold Marshall, pastor of the church, 
spoke on ‘‘ Unity through Diversity.” Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., is the preacher for 
December, and he will be followed by Very 
Rev. George Hodges, D.D., dean of the Cam- 
bridge Theological School; Rev. William E. 
Huntington, president of Boston University; 
Rey. George E. Horr, D.D., professor of his- 
tory of Christianity in the Newton Theologi- 
cal Seminary; Dr Edward C. Moore, depart- 
ment professor in theology, Harvard Divin- 
ity School; and Rev. Frank O. Hall, D.D., of 


New York. Considerable interest has been 
manifested in these services. The speakers 
are all men of note in their respective de- 
nominations, and each will doubtless give 
a clear and interesting statement of the de- 
nominational views which he represents. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Thanksgiving Day Reflections. 


The elders have a great deal to do with 
Thanksgiving. The President and governors 
of the States see to it that due proclamation 
is issued concerning the day and its demands. 
These annual messages scall citizens to re- 
membrance of the privileges which they 
should appreciate, blessings for which they 
should be thankful, and they invite a return 
to those central truths which survive our 
every-day opinions and habits. The people 
are exhorted to assemble in churches and 
worship. They are advised to kindle the 
hearthstone fire of family reunion. 

So far so good. What about the children? 
Have the young people been properly con- 
sidered, for their needs are the greatest? 
They need the constant reminder of obliga- 
tions to the past. Their spirit of reverence 
requires to be cultivated.. A reduction of 
personal vanity and an increase of helpful 
modesty is another requisite of the times. 
This great sense of dependence on something 
above and around ourselves should be a part 
of the lesson of Thanksgiving Day. How 
far has this been made clear to our youth 
by any established usages? The heavily 
laden table at home is, as it ought to be, a 
scene of domestic pleasure. Casual con- 
versation and incidental hints may intro- 
duce the ideas mentioned above; but I im- 
agine no distinct impress from a distinct 
source is likely to be made, unless it is in 
our Sunday-school work. 

Therefore I hope that the great lesson of 
Thanksgiving will rank along with Easter 
and Christmas. When it does, there will be » 
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not only harvest concerts in our Sunday 
schools, but various methods employed to 
instil that great trait of Gratitude. It will 
make one of the best possible elements in 
Sunday-school instruction, better than mere 
text-book teaching. Gratitude in its largest 
form includes honor, magnanimity, courtesy, 
graciousness, tenderness,—in a word, those 
qualities which are the special need of our 
times. The competition of life incurs the 
danger of selfishness. The material gains in 
the world front the ‘youth at once with daz- 
zling power. So much in our land tends to 
make youth aggressive, self-confident, un- 
thankful. He is sufficient unto himself. 
He is master of his own fate. He steers his 
own craft, or, in the popular parlance, 
“paddles his own canoe.” ‘The strenuous 
life has its merits, it also has its evident 
dangers. 

Therefore, I trust that our Sunday-schools 
have not forgotten what fine use can be 
made of the thanksgiving idea. Let no one 
say that the opportunity is too slight for a 
deep impression. No one can dogmatically 
determine that. What we often think makes 
the deepest impression on a young nature 
sometimes gives but a scratch on the surface, 
while that which is lightly estimated in its 
effect goes home. 

Once more I say let our Sunday-schools 
take up the Thanksgiving Day spirit and 
translate it into an appeal which shall stir 
the best that is in the hearts of the young 
people. For giving thanks, or gratitude, is 
one of the noblest traits in human character ; 
and the good old preacher, South, says: 
“Took over the whole creation and you shall 
see that the band or cement that holds to- 
gether all the parts of this great and glorious 
fabric is gratitude.” 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


All the Committees. 


The Union meets as a union but once a 
year. It delegates its work to the Board of 
Directors. The Board of Directors meets 
but once a month, and omits two months of 
the twelve. It is clearly impossible for all 
the work of a denominational organization 
to be done at these eleven meetings. ‘The 
Union, like every other modern organiza- 
tion, accomplishes its work through com- 
mittees. They can be deliberative bodies 
and bring their matured plans with the 
reasons for them before the Board of Direc- 
tors or the annual meeting. They are effi- 
cient executive bodies when there is need 
for such work. They are splendid agents 
for correspondence and bureaus for the gath- 
ering of information. All that the annual 
meeting, if the Directors’ meetings are too 
large and too brief to accomplish, and the 
office force too limited to accomplish, is 
referred to committees. 

It seems wise therefore to bring the dif- 
ferent departments of our work before the 
friends and workers of the unions by having 
the chairman of each committee report in 
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this column upon the work it is doing. A 
foreword may well take the form of a per- 
sonal word of appreciation. .The president 
of the Union finds a band of tried and true 
workers on his Board and outside his Board 
who are responsive to his calls. ‘The privi- 
lege of high service is the opportunity to 
serve with willing and efficient workers. 
Local committee work is too often a name 
with no corresponding reality. Too many 
committees are debilitated and some are de- 
funct. But the workers of the National 
Union are chosen from among those who 
have won their spurs in the local work, 
and for eagerness and ability they justify 
the winnowing processes which have resulted 
in the survival of the fittest. It is a pleasure 
to serve with those who can and who will, 
and the committees of our National Union 
are of the elect. 

The committees of the National Union are 
not constitutionally required, and are not 
therefore on a theoretical basis. Each has 
been created as the work demanded it, and 
represents a practical necessity. New ones 
are added, and old ones eliminated from 
time to time. 

The Union issues annual topic cards to 
guide the local unions in their selection of 
topics for religious meetings and to give 
some unity in our common studies. The 
Publication Committee attends to the gath- 
ering, suggesting, selecting, editing, and 
publishing of these topics. Its work will 
grow as we learn to make a larger use of 
printers’ ink. 

Speakers are gladly furnished by the Union 
to all the guilds within easy travelling dis- 
tance of the central office. This work is in 
charge of the Speaking Committee, and it 
meets many requests in the course of the 
year. It is having prepared a speech which 
can be used by the more distant unions, 
and which will set forth the features of our 
common work, 

The Finance Committee has immediate 
supervision of all matters of fiscal policy. 
It estimates the budget, has under consider- 
ation at present the matter of life member- 
ship and its fees, corresponds with the 
unions, and secures the contributions for 
the National Union and for the definite ob- 
ject of the year’s giving, which is for this 
year the Pueblo church. 

The work of self support is carried on by 
the Union through the Finance Committee, 
which secures the support of the guilds, and 
through the Fair Committee and the Calen- 
dar Committee. The Fair Committee has 
just completed its arduous and telling 
labors, and the treasury is again fortified. 
The Calendar Committee prepares and pub- 
lishes and attends to the sale of the annual 
calendars. This work calls for varied abili- 
ties, and is a financial reliance and a worthy 
advertisement of the Union. 

The future is studied and provided for by 
the Nominating Committee, which seeks its 
workers, and the Policy Committees, which 
makes recommendations as to its work. 
Both these committees report to the annual 
meeting. Error on the part of either would 
be costly, as their functions are vital. The 
work of the coming year and the ways and 
means thereof, the object for which the 
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unions shall contribute and work together, 
needed changes of administration, are care- 
fully considered by the Policy Committee, 
and the work outlined in advance. This 
work in large part, and that of the Nomi- 
nating Committee in even larger part, de- 
pend for their wisdom and success upon the 
co-operation and advice of many of the in- 
terested workers. 

The work of keeping the Union in close 
touch with its component parts, which is 
the keeping of the unions in touch with each 
other, is delegated to six territorial com- 
mittees, among whom the entire county is 
divided. These learn, by correspondence, 
of the condition and needs of each guild, 
and keep them all informed concerning the 
common work. 

The work of following up this gathering 
of information and helping to increase the 
efficiency of each union is being done this 
year by special committees, which are to 
ascertain from the unions just how they 
conduct certain phases of their work, tabu- 
late this information, add to it all possible 
suggestions from every available source, and, 
it is hoped, publish manuals for the use of 
the unions. Three of these committees will 
soon .be: at work,—a Committee on Service, 
a Committee on the Finances of the Unions, 
and a Committee on Religious Meetings. 

Finally, to increase the efficiency of the 
central office, a special committee has been 
appointed to consider its needs and make 
recommendations. The existence of many 
kinds of young people’s organizations in our 
Unitarian churches—Young People’s Re- 
ligious Unions, Lend-a-Hand tens, Junior Al- 
fiances, Junior Committees of ten or more or 
less, organized Sunday-school classes, and 
others—has made it seem wise to appoint a 
Committee on Young People’s Organiza- 
tions, which shall ascertain the exact con- 
dition of affairs and prepare us to meet the 
situation as it is by widening our scope and 
broadening our alliances, : 

All this work will be brought home to 
each local union as each one of these com- 
mittees will correspond with it. The cor- 
respondents of the localZunions must pre- 
pare for a strenuous year. The success of 
these many endeavors will be modified or 
magnified through them. 


EpGaR S. WIERsS. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of the South Middle- 
sex Branches of the National Alliance of 
Unitarian Women will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street on Thursday, December 7, at eleven 
o'clock. 


The meeting of the Suffolk and Norfolk 
Branches of the National Alliance of Unita~- 
rian Women, will be held in Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, on Monday, December 4, 
at eleven o’clock, to which all the branches 
in Massachusetts are cordially invited. 


On the 8th of December, from three o’clock 
until ten, the Branch Alliance of the Church 
of the Messiah, 34th Street and Park Avenue, 
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New York, will hold a sale and fair in the 
chapel. Entrance on Park Avenue, They 
cordially invite all friends to codperate with 
them in helping on.their work. 


The Cambridge Association will meet 
with Rev. W. H. Pierson at 29 Central 
Street, Somerville, on Monday, December 
4. Incheon at 1 P.M. Topic of paper, 
“Burns and his Poems.’’ ‘Take Spring Hill 
electrics from Subway to end of route, or 
Highland Avenue electrics from Sullivan 
Square to Central Street. Edgar S. Wiers, 
Scribe. 

Meetings. 


THE WORCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
Women.—The November meeting was well 
attended. Mrs. William H. Bliss reported 
for the Philanthropic News Committee the 
work done in Worcester by the Door of Hope. 
She spoke without notes, and deeply affected 
her audience. The emotion her words ex- 
cited did not pass off without prompting to 
action, for a good contribution followed her 
appeal. ‘“Woman’s Organized Work for So- 
cial Betterment’? was the subject for the 
afternoon. I. “Within the Church” was 
discussed by Miss Julia F. Darling of Men- 
don; II, ‘Outside the Church,” by Miss 
Abbie White of Farnumsville. 


EssEx CONFERENCE.—The one hundred 
and eighth meeting of the Essex Conference 
of Unitarian Churches was held with the 
First Parish in Haverhill, Rev. John A. 
Hayes, minister, Wednesday morning and 
afternoon, November 8. Though Haverhill 
is not of easy access to the most of the mem- 
bers of the Conference, and though the day 
was chilly and the sky overcast, the churches 
were well represented, about one hundred 
persons being in attendance. The ladies of 
the First Parish had made ample provision 
to entertain the visitors, and a pleasing cor- 
diality characterized the meeting. The abun- 
dant autumn flowers which surrounded the 
pulpit were beautiful to a rare degree, and re- 
lieved the gloom of the somewhat dark audi- 
torium, The president, Mr. Henry B. Little of 
Newburyport, took the chair at 10.30 0’clock, 
Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of Beverly led 
in prayer. The records were heard and ap- 
proved, and the report of the treasurer re- 
ceived and accepted. The committee to 
nominate officers for the coming year re- 
ported through the chairman, Rey. Dr. 
S. C. Beane of Lawrence, and the following 
were unanimously elected: president, Mr. 
Henry B. Little of Newburyport; vice- 
president, Mr. David M. Little of Salem; 
secretary and treasurer, Rev. Peter H. 
Goldsmith of Salem; directors, Mr. James 
E. Odlin of Lynn, Miss Sarah {E. LeMaster 
of Marblehead, Rev. John A. Hayes of 
Haverhill, and Rev. George §. Anderson of 
Gloucester. Rev. Austin S. Garver, min- 
ister of the Second Parish in Worcester, de- 
livered the address of the forenoon, the sub- 
ject being “The Religion of the Thoughtful.”’ 
It was discussed by Rev. William H. Savary 
of Groveland, Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell of 
Peabody, Mrs, Julia Noyes Steckney of West 
Newbury, Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Mr. Henry 
B. Little, Rev. George D. Latimer of Salem, 
Rey. John A. Hayes, and Rev. Peter H. 
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Goldsmith. So high was the estimate which 
the Conference set upon the address by Mr. 
Garver that a vote was passed, upon the mo- 
tion of Mr. Goldsmith, to call the attention 
of the American Unitarian Association to it, 
with the request that the advisability of 
publishing and listing it be considered. The 
devotional service at noon was conducted 
by Mr. Laurence Hayward, who has been 
recently called to the pastorship of the First 
Religious Society in Newburyport, the choir 
of the First Parish being present and assist- 
ing. An ample luncheon was served by the 
ladies of the church in the parish rooms, 
which are located beneath the rear part of 
the auditorium upon the ground floor. At 
the afternoon session Rev. George D. Latimer 


spoke upon “‘Some Impressions of the Roman 


Catholic Church in Italy.” Discussion was 
waived in order to give those who might de- 
sire to leave by an early car an opportunity 
to do so, and at the same time hear the next 
address. This was by Prof. William W. 
Fenn of the Harvard Divinity School on 
“Whittier, the Poet of New England Life.” 
Rev. Dr. S. C. Beane and Mr. Henry B. 
Little ‘discussed the address, Upon the mo- 
tion of Mr. Bulkeley the Conference expressed 
by a hearty vote its gratitude to the ladies 
of the parish for their hospitality, as like- 
wise, at the instance of Dr. Beane, its ap- 
preciation of the addresses by the appointed 
speakers. The meeting was adjourned at 
3.45 o'clock, after the congregation had sung 
the hymn, “Be thou, O God, exalted high,” 
and Dr. Beane had pronounced the bene- 
diction. Peter H. Goldsmith, Secretary. 


South MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE.— The 
First Parish Church in Waltham entertained 
the conference on Wednesday, October 25. 
Desiring to have a meeting which would be 
attended by a larger number of men than 
usual, the directors departed from the usual 
custom, and had an afternoon and evening 
session instead of a morning and afternoon 
session. The meeting began at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, and ended at half-past 
eight in the evening. The plan was success- 
ful beyond the expectation of the directors. 
Not only were there a gratifying number of 
men present, but the persons responding to 
the roll-call from outside of Waltham was the 
largest for many sessions, ‘The afternoon 
was devoted to a discussion of ‘The National 
Conference and the Denominational Life.” 
This was followed at half past five by a de- 
votional service; and, after a social half- 
hour, supper was served. At a quarter past 
seven the evening session began, the subject 
for the evening being ‘Religion and Life.” 
This was sub-divided as follows: ‘‘Personal 
Religion,” ‘Worshipping Together,” ‘‘Or- 
ganized Effort,” and ‘The Missionary Spirit.” 

The first address was by Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. Personal religion is not merely piety, 
but the deepening and strengthening of life, 
the laying hold of the power by which men 
live. Religion is to be measured by the 
question whether life is growing barren or 
is growing rich. In a divine world men may 
live as divine beings, with the sense that life 
cannot be defeated. Turn to your nearest 
duty, and you find yourself working with 
God. 
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The second address was by Rev. Hilary 
Bygrave. Religion has been developed by 
men worshipping together. There have 
been men who have. gone into isolation in 
search of the saintly life, but the soul is lost 
which seeks only its own sanctity. The hour 
of public worship should be the central point 
in the life of the week, ‘The fellowship which 
unites the congregation is not less strong 
than the cement which holds together the 
stones of the foundation above which the 
fair superstructure rises. Religion is indeed 
to belong with the life; but people do well 
to turn sharply from the selfish cares of life 
to the dignity and the uplift of worship. 

The third address was by Rev. A. L. Hud- 
son. When people have learned to worship 
together, it is natural that they should or- 
ganize to accomplish their mutual purposes. 
The new note of the new time is co-operation. 
We need to have a combination of the capital 
of moral purpose and of ethical endeavor. 
These forces should not be separate, di- 
verse, disorganized. [he aggregate con- 
science is superior to the average conscience: 
it will take higher moral ground. ‘There is 
thus a finer quality, as well as an added force, 
when men organize for religious work, 
Stripped of ecclesiasticism, men are stating 
life in terms of ethical values. We need to 
set the example of definite aggressive work 
for our church along the lines of the new life 
of this new time. 

The fourth address was by Rev. Samuel 
M. Crothers. The missionary spirit is the 
direct and natural outcome of religious think- 
ing. Psychologically, there is no such thing 
as thought abiding by itself: it must shape 
itself into impulses. When a man really 
thinks anything, it issues in action. When 
you really think something ought to be done, 
something is done, and you are the man who 
does it. Men are missionaries of things in 
which they believe. If you believe a thing 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
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It is a pleasure to comment upon the conservative 
methods employed by the G. & C. Merriam Company in 
the publication of the Webster’s International Dictionary. 
Not every little slang word or phrase is put into the 
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Write for facts to one who changed. EK. S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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strongly enough, you must do something. 
What we really believe is the measure of the 
moral efficiency of our churches. Getting 
the vision of the truth means that the truth 
shall get into action. We are to be this 
kind of missionaries of the truth. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson, Secretary. 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION OF 
Boston.—The second meeting of the season 
was held November 20. After the social hour 
and supper the meeting was called to order 
by the president, Mrs. Chandler W. Smith of 
Wollaston, and all joined in a short devotional 
service. The subject for the evening was 
‘Special Services and Concerts.” ‘The first 
speaker was Mr. William C. Bates of Cam- 
bridge, who urged that the children be trained 
to join in the service of worship without the 
aid of books. He would have a drill period 
each Sunday, in which the children should be 
taught new music and new memory passages, 
and only when these were thoroughly learned 
would they have a place in the service of 
worship. No responsive service could be 
more helpful, he affirmed, than one in which 
when the superintendent said, ‘‘The eyes 
of all wait upon thee, O Lord,” the children’s 
voices would immediately respond, ‘‘And thou 
givest them their meat in due season,” and so 
on to the end of the passage. A service thus 
conducted without books would be more 
reverent, more spontaneous, more worship- 
ful. And later in life, when the children 
needed the spiritual strength of these noble 
passages and Psalms, they would have them 
ready, deeply imbedded in their hearts and 
memories. 

Mr. Van Ness of Boston spoke on the 
keeping of Red-letter Days in the Sunday- 
school. The Sunday-school should be a place 
where the children not only worship and get 
instruction, but a place where they also get 
inspiration for life. The aim should be to 
develop the primitive child ideas of self and 
home into the larger ideas of other selves 
and the wider thought of home by a means 
pleasing to the child, one of which was the 
festival or concert. Certain days should be 
kept for special reasons. He would keep the 
first Sunday of November, or All Saints’ Day, 
as a Heroes’ Day. ‘The children should be 
shown that the old saints were real human 
beings, distinguished by a noble or heroic 
life, such as may be lived to-day. He would 
bring out the fact that men of all ages are 
alike, and give the children true ideas of true 
heroism. Christmas he would make more 
broadly humanitarian, so as to include all 
sorts and conditions of men, Patriots’ Day 
should be kept to instil ideas of citizenship. 
Most children understand the patriotism 
that makes one die gloriously for his country, 
‘They should also feel what it is to live glo- 
riously. On Easter Day the thought should 
be on Eternal Life. On Memorial Day the 
emphasis should be on the memory of those 
who have been near to us, on the respect due 
to the things that have been, the splendid 
lives of our forefathers. Other days that 
might be appropriately kept are Congrega- 
tional Day, when the children are taught the 
Congregational ideas of government by vot- 
ing their offerings to various philanthropic 
causes, Flower Sunday, Harvest Sunday, 
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Missionary Sunday, Peace Sunday, and Tem- 
perance Sunday. 

Mr. Gauld of Leominster spoke for the 
festival, which should have the form of a 
concert in which the child would have an 
opportunity to express himself by recitations 
and simple songs. He gave helpful sugges- 
tions as to how these concerts could be made 
successful by a careful appointment of a com- 
mittee and by thoughtful planning of the 
preliminary drill. The minister’s talk on 
that occasion should be not to the children, 
but to the parents on their obligations to their 
children, Many parents are seen at church 
only on such occasions. Mr. Gauld, in his 
experience, had found these very occasions, 
with the thought they carried away of their 
responsibility to their children, a means of 
bringirig the parents back to the church, so 
that many became the church’s most loyal 
supporters. 

‘There was time for only a few words from 
the floor. Mr. Page of Wollaston thought 
that Red-letter Days broke up the continu- 
ity of the school work, and that the essential 
ideas for which these days stood could to 
better advantage be brought by the teacher 
into the regular lessons. 

The benediction was pronounced by Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist. Edna Stebbins, Secre- 
tary. 


Churches. 


ALBANY, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church: 
The fire which practically destroyed this 
church building last spring compelled the 
congregation to seek a temporary place of 
worship elsewhere. ‘Two or three places were 
promptly offered to them, and the beautiful 
Jewish temple Beth Emeth was decided upon 
as the most available for the purposes of the 
society. Under the wise and _ energetic 
leadership of the new minister, Rev Thomas 
S. Robjent, the work of rebuilding was at 
once vigorously prosecuted. On Sunday, 
November 19, the rededication services were 
held in the new and attractive edifice. Two 
great congregations gathered to emphasize 
the joy of the society on getting back into 
their ‘“‘spiritual home.” Rev. Robert 
Collyer came from New York, and preached 
the sermon at 10.30 A.M. His text was 
taken from Genesis v 24: “And _ Enoch 
walked with God, and he was not, for God 
took him.” Mr. Collyer was at his best, and 
the noble, earnest discourse was one long to 
be remembered by all the hearers. At the 
close of the morning service nearly the en- 
tire audience remained to take once more 
by the hand the venerable and beloved 
preacher. At 7.30 P.M. a platform meeting 
was held, with addresses by Rey. William 
M. Brundage of Brooklyn, Rabbis Schlesinger 
and Meyer of the temple Beth Emeth, Rev. 
Mr. Winn of Troy, and Rev. Mr. Lombard of 
Schenectady. Mr. Collyer was the last 
speaker of the evening, and so heartily was 
he in touch with his hearers that several times 
during his remarks the applause was spon- 
taneous and hearty. The auditorium is 
much more ‘‘churchly”’ than it was before 
the fire. Pews have replaced the opera 
chairs. Stained glass windows have been 
put in where before all was plain. And all 
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the decorations in painting, frescoing, and 
other respects have been in perfect harmony 
and excellent taste, eminently suitable in a 
house dedicated to ‘‘the worship of God and 
for the service of man.”” ‘The new minister, 
Rev. Mr. Robjent, has won his way at once 
to the hearts of his people. He is a wise, 
sane man, an eloquent preacher, a broad and 
deep thinker, and, best of all, a man of thor- 
ough spiritual character. 
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Rose 0’ the River. 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


‘Stephen has the strength and reserved force 
of the Saco-in him; Rose is the river again in 
Springtime, exquisitely fresh and sweet.”—Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts. By the author of “Rebecca.” 


Illustrated in Color, $1.25 


Rristy’s Surprise Party 


By Olive Thorne Miller 


‘All who have this book will be as much delighted 
as Kristy is, for they are all capital stories of the 
best kind.””— Boston Transcript. 


Illustrated in Color, $1.25 


Lonely O'Malley 


By Arthur Stringer 


“Older readers will enjoy it, for it contains much 
genuine humor and will serve as a pleasant reminder 
of the day of their youth.”’— Boston Transcript. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


Ways of Nature 


By John Burroughs 


“We recommend a careful perusal of this sound, 
vigorous, and eminently wholesome consideration of 
the “Ways of Nature.”’—New York Sun, 


$1.10 net; postpaid, $1.21 


James Russell Lowell 


_ By Ferris Greenslet 


“Mr. Greenslet has moulded an independent im- 
pression of Lowell's life, getting at the genuine self 
of the real man.’’— Boston Advertiser. 


Illustrated, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62 


A Short History of Ttaly 


By Henry D. Sedgwick 


Tt shows the relations between the political life and 
the intellectual life as expressed in the fine arts, liter- 
ature, science, and music. 


With maps, $2.00 net ; postpaid, $2.17 


Che Story of Doab’s Ark 


By E. Boyd Smith 


“One of the jolliest books of the season, full of fun 
for children of all ages.” —Louisville Courier Journal. 


$2.00 net; postpaid, $2.19 


Che Endless Life 


By Samuel M. Crothers 


Dr. Crothers is a fresh and strong thinker, and has 
treated the subject of immortality powertully, 
thoughtfully and reverently. 


75 cents net; postpaid, 8x cents 


An Illustrated Holiday Bulletin, with complete 
announcements of these and many other attractive 
Gift Books, will be mailed free, on request, by the 
Publishers. 
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CHELMSFORD, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff: On 
Monday evening, November 13, our parish 
celebrated its two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versaty. An informal reception was held in 
the vestry during the early part of the even- 
ing, and at eight o’clock there were public 
services in our auditorium, which was prettily 
decorated with flowers and laurel. Addresses 
were given by Rev. Thomas Van Ness of 
Boston, and by Rey. Granville Pierce of 
Pepperell, a former pastor. Other parts of 
the exercises were taken by Rev. CT. 
Billings of Lowell and by the ministers of 
the sister churches in our town. There was 
a fine musical programme. A large con- 
gregation filled the church. We look back 
over the past with thanksgiving. We look 
forward with enthusiasm. 


GARDNER, Mass.—First Unitarian Church: 
At a meeting of the society on November 19 
Rev. J. Adams Puffer was called to this pas- 
torate, receiving the unanimous vote of the 
society. Since Rev. C. C. Clark resigned 
last April no regular minister has been en- 
gaged, but services have been held every 
Sunday excepting during the month of 
August. 


Passaic, N.J.—Unitarian Society of Pas- 
saic, Arthur B. Whitney: At the be- 
ginning of a year of renewed activity our 


people were privileged to have Rey. 


-Lewis G. Wilson come to deliver his lectures 


on Unitarianism. Thursday evening, No- 
vember 16, in a well-filled church, Mr. Wilson 
spoke on “The Origins of the Unitarian 
Movement.” He gave to us in concise and 
tangible form the story of the grouping to- 
gether of our free churches, how they came 
into being naturally and inevitably, the em- 
bodiment. of the reaction against ecclesias- 
ticism:. and of the flowering of Puritan in- 
dividualism. ‘The second lecture, on ‘‘The 
Organized Life of the Unitarian Churches,” 
was given Friday evening, November 17, in 
the Church of our Father, in the neigh- 
boring city of Rutherford. Sunday morning 
Mr, Wilson spoke in the Passaic church, on 
“The Future of Liberal Christianity,” pre- 
senting, inclusively, the principles and 
strength of our faith, its reasonableness and 
its fitness to answer the needs of to-day, and 
pointing out the prophetic way we must go, 
ministers and people together, to enter into 
the large future of liberalism. We could not 
have had a more pertinent and inspiring 
statement of the spirit and fact of our Uni- 
tarian communion; and we are sure it is a 
good fortune that the association is enabled 
to send out this Billings lecturer, and that 
it has chosen Mr. Wilson for this appoint- 
ment. 


PETERSHAM, Mass.—Rey. Alfred W. Birks: 
Another summer has come and gone, and, 
as Thanksgiving Day approaches, this little 
hill-town parish feels that there are many 
things for which it is thankful. In April the 
pastor started a subscription list for the 
purchase of new church hymnals, which re- 
sulted in a May order for 106 copies of the 
abridged edition of “Hymns for Church and 
Home, and Unitarian Service Book.” This 
new book enabled us greatly to enrich our 
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“Tt’s Dutch,” and the Dutch make the best COCOA. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. 


Try Bensdorp’s Cooking Chocolate (Blue Wrapper). 


Has no superior for quality, flavor or economy. You save just 
your cocoa by using the Cocoa with the Yellow Wrapper. 


Send ro cents for 
Trial Can to.. 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR TRIAL CAN, EQUAL TWENTY CUPS. 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, IMPORTER, BOSTON. 


services, and the enthusiastic co-operation 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Rev. W. D. Simonds: 


of some of our Boston friends resulted in | The pulpit subjects for November and De- 
the best church music we have had for years. | cember are announced as follows: Novem- 
The Ladies’ Benevolent Society held its| ber 12, “The Russian Revolution: Triumph 
usual successful fair in August, the net pro- | of Social Justice’; November 19, ‘‘Federa- 


ceeds from which were about $375. 


Between | tion of Churches on a Doctrinal Basis: Is it 
$700 and $800 in the treasury speaks well for | Desirable?” 


November 26, Thanksgiving 


the work of the ladies of the parish. We have | Sermon, “The American Opportunity”; De- 
a parish house fund, started some years ago | cember 3, Fellowship Sunday, ‘““‘Why We are 


by Mr. F. H. Lee of Salem, and to which 


small sums have been added occasionally, | 
which now amounts to about $1,500, includ- | 
ing $200 lately voted by the Ladies’ Benevo- | 


lent Society. On August 20 Rev. R. E. 


Birks of Deerfield preached for his son, and | 
on the following day some of the Peters-| 


ham admirers of Mr. Birks, Sr., presented | 
him’ with a sum of money sufficient to pay | 


the expenses of himself and wife to the 
National Conference at Atlantic City. As 
the son was provided for by the parish, the 
two families were enabled to enjoy the 
Conference together. The recent visit of 
Miss Williams of Taunton, a director of the 
National Alliance, was the means of bringing 


to a successful issue one of the long-cherished 


aims of the pastor. At the close of the ser- 
vice on October 8 Miss Williams very kindly 
consented to speak on the work of the 
Women’s Alliance, and on October 19 she 
again spoke to a company of fifty-two, who 
gathered under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society at the home of Miss 
Brooks. 
interesting talk many questions were asked, 


resulted in the decision of the Ladies’ Be- 
nevolent Society to become a branch of the 
National Alliance. The old name and or- 
ganization will be retained, but the ladies 


‘are looking forward with pleasant anticipa- 


tion to the good that will result from the 
larger fellowship. 


Unitarians”; December 10, ‘‘Marriage with- 
out Honor, and Home without Love’; De- 
cember 17, “The Noblest of the Puritans, 
Sir Harry Vane’; December 24, Christmas 
Sermon, “Influence of Jesus on the World’s 
Progress”; December 31, ‘Life Growing 
Grander with the Years.” 


Personal. 


Mrs. Florence S. Kellogg of Fay, Russell 
County, Kan., desires to thank the friends 
who have been sending her material for her 
post-office mission work, 


The exhibit of works on social economy 
made by Prof. N. P. Gilman of the Meadville 
Theological School at St. Louis, last year, 
was presented by him to the American In- 
stitute of Social Service, New York. The 
Institute made the books a part of its own 
exhibit at the recent International Expo- 
sition at Liége, Belgium, and a diploma of 
honor was conferred upon the author. Prof. 


| Gilman’s recent work on ‘‘ Methods of Indus- 
At the close of Miss Williams’s very | 


trial Peace” will be published in Berlin soon, 


€¢, | in a German translation, 
and finally a formal vote was taken which | 


Services Offered. 


The North Church, Salem, Mass., will give 
copies of ‘Easter and Christmas Services’’ to 
any Sunday-school wishing them. Ad- 
dress Rey. George D. Latimer. i 
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Pleasantries. 


“Fred is very capable,” said Aunt Nancy. 
“But I doubt if he has head enough to fill his 
father’s shoes,” 


The Inter-church Federation, stirred by the 
emotion of the moment, rose and sang the 
doxology in New York Saturday, but not, 
as they might have, thus:— 


Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 
All sing, except those we don’t know; 
Praise him all sects and creeds and clans 
Except the Unitarians. 

—Boston Globe. 


“And you've already discharged your new 
nursery maid?’ “I should say I had! The 
first time I sent her out with the baby she 
came back with somebody else’s child, also 
a strange dog, and two soldiers.’’—Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


“Have ye anny ancisters, Mrs. Kelly?’ 
asked Mrs. O’Brien . ‘‘An’ what’s ancisters?”’ 
“Why people you shprung from.” “‘Listen 
to me, Mrs. O’Brien,” said Mrs. Kelly, im- 
pressively. “I come from the rale stock of 
Donahues, thot shpring from nobody. They 
shpring at thim!’’—London Tit-Buts. 


The question of a suitable inscription to 
be placed over the entrance door of Emerson 
Hall, the new philosophy building at Har- 
vard, has caused much discussion. One of 
the faculty ladies, an admirer of Luther and 
of the head of the philosophical department, 
suggests: “Hin Miinster-berg ist unser Gott.” 
Boston Herald. 


Her mother had been trying to teach little 
three-year-old Dorothy to spell her own 
name, but met with poor success. At last 
she scolded her, and said that no one would 
think her very smart if she couldn’t spell her 
own name. ‘Well,’ she exclaimed, ‘“‘why 
didn’t you just call me cat, and then it would 
be easy to spell? Big names make little 
girls tired.”’—Sacred Heart Review 


In the early fifties Col. Isaac Davis and 
Col. W. A. Bryant of Worcester were young 
attorneys and fast friends, but they were 
opposing lawyers in a case which brought 
out the legal knowledge and wit of both. 
At recess, as the attorneys were passing out 
of the court room, Col. Bryant noticed a 
new ‘‘tile’’ on the table, with “I. D.” in gilt 
letters in the crown, and he remarked to a 
brother attorney, ‘‘That’s the best ‘idee’ 
that ever got into that hat.” 


A small, good-natured Irishman, was hur- 
rying down the street to the wharf, when he 
met a few friends, who talked with him until 
the boat was about to start. “Pat” ran 
down the street, and, as he reached the wharf, 
the boat was pulling out into the stream. 
Not intending to get left, he made a jump, 
just cleared the rail, and landed heavily on 
his head. When he recovered, he stood up, 
looked back at the wharf and exclaimed, 
“Jabez! what a lape.’’—Herald. 


“You must find that impediment in your 
speech rather inconvenient at times, Mr. 
Biggs?” “Oh, n-no. Everybody has his 
peculiarity, Stammering is m-m-mine. 
What is yours?’ ‘Well, really, I am not 
aware that I have any.” ‘D-do you stir 
y-your tea with your right hand?” ‘Why, 
yes, of course.” ‘‘W-well, that is y-your 
p-peculiarity. Most p-people u-use a t-tea- 
spoon.”’—Sacred Heart Review. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS ane I, 1905 $38,324,422.73 
LIABILITIES 34,638.206.48 
$3,686,126.25 

Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 


setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
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D D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steal Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postage stamps. Ask forcard R, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Educational. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. A 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College. 
Scientific School, and Business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Please address Dr. G. R. WHITE, Prin 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


ROR 
GIRLS 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS.. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 


Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. ; 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 
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